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Articte IL—UNCONSCIOUS “NATIONALISM” IN OUR 
AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT. 


“ Nationaism is a fad like Fourierism, and it will be for- 
gotten after the book ‘Looking Backward’ has had its run. 
Americans are not quite ready to sign away their individualism 
and the healthy stimulus of competition.” This is the opinion 
of a well-known New York editor. But, after all, is Bellamy’s 
book such a fad ? or, is it the reflection of a state of things? If 
“nationalism” were the vogue of one season, it would not 
make the stir it does among serious-minded men and women. 
Every staunch republican is bound to examine into the vitality 
of “nationalism” or to make that capitulation to prejudice 
which turns a party of principle into a partisan league. 

One will not be forced to journey far to realize the growth 
of socialistic sentiment, or to find an explanation of it. <A 
prominent republican of Central New York had occasion, dur- 
ing the campaign of 1888, to inquire into the political senti- 
ment of one hundred and fifty men in his employ. These 
men were the printers, pressmen, and clerks of a newspaper 
establishment. A majority of them had been republicans ; and 
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the object of the private conferences was to find what changes 
of political sentiment had taken place. To the annoyance of 
the employer, he discovered that no less than fifty of his men 
were avowed socialists. This annoyance was the feeling of a 
partisan rather than that of a student of politics; for, if he 
had reflected, he must have seen that socialism was but an un- 
dergrowth springing from seeds sown by his party. 

The first proposition of “nationalism” of the “ Looking 
Backward” order amounts to a rescript of our American belief 
that government is of the people, for the people, and by the 
people,—the union of the masses for the benefit of the masses, 
The second proposition of the new school means the “ eventual 
nationalization of industry and the placing of the livelihvod of 
the people under the national guarantee.” But if the State is 
to guarantee a livelihood to all, it must assume the function of 
superintending the preparation and training for the trades and 
professions. The guarantee of livelihood must mean the guar- 
antee of fitness to gain a livelihood. And this, curiously 
enough, is precisely what the great majority of our towns, 
cities, and States have been inclining toward these many years. 
The training of our children has been gradually taken from the 
rural dominie and private tutor, and placed in the hands of per- 
sons supported out of the public treasury. Elementary educa- 
tion is first made free and then compulsory. The incidental 
hardship of such a fiat is being mitigated in various ways. 
Massachusetts goes into the open market and buys all the text 
books required for the public schools. Wisconsin furnishes text 
books at cost. California hires educated men to write or com- 
pile text books, establishes a publishing house, and manufac- 
tures them for the children. By this means, she takes at least 
one branch of trade from the system of free competition. So 
far as this goes, it is in principle the “ nativnalization” of 
industry, and the scheme to go still farther and feed the chil- 
dren, as is proposed in Chicago, and perhaps clothe them, is the 
necessary logic of a compulsory system of education. 

It is a significant fact, also, that the public school system is 
broadening out so as to include free tuition and practice in the 
trades. The industrial department of public instruction is 
indeed in its infancy, but industrial education, supported out of 
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the public funds, is spreading, gradually and systematically. It 
does not take an expert eye to see the beginnings of the drill- 
ing of that “industrial army” which Edward Bellamy makes 
so much of in his utopian dream. If it should come about 
that our high schools or grammar schools eventually turn 
out practical carpenters and mechanics, it would not be illog- 
ical to expect that, in the course of time, municipalities and 
towns would see to it that their boys, trained at public expense, 
were given some guarantee of employment at reasonable wages, 
at least in the way of preferences in public employment. 

But this is not all. The drift of legislation toward “ nation- 
alism ” is stronger with us now than at any time in our his- 
tory. The inter-State commerce law is more than a symptom ; 
it is the inevitable logic of our scheme of government as 
republicans understand it. A perfect system of national sani- 
tation is quite as inevitable and will be supported by the intel- 
ligent sentiment of the community. A federal school system, 
however, must be viewed with different feelings. It is possible, 
to be sure, to construct an argument in favor of national educa- 
tion, as the spread of ignorance and a cholera plague is equally 
dangerous. It does not serve our present purpose to consider 
the fallacy of such reasoning. But the fact remains that 
national education is inthe air. Since 1881, the United States 
Senate has been in the habit of considering and sometimes pass- 
ing a common school bill appropriating from seventy to seventy- 
nine millions 6f money for distribution among the States in 
proportion to their popular illiteracy. It has become a repub- 
lican party measure in this way: the blacks from the South 
were freed from slavery and given the ballot. Such a whole- 
sale extension of political privileges to an ignorant and super- 
stitious and bewildered people was never before known in his- 
tory. Every candid republican sees now how perilous this step 
was, and the task of educating the blacks is looked upon by the 
body of the party as a solemn duty in order to place themselves 
in a proper light in history. That the public has not realized 
the “nationalism” in this policy is another evidence of that 
unconscious drift that has made the book “ Looking Backward” 
welcome reading to many, although they may not at first be able 
to analyze its charm. 
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We have now in our midst an institution which bids fair to 
become a complete illustration of what the nationalist scheme 
can do. The post-office department needs but the perfection 
of the principle of civil service reform and the pensioning of 
retired employés of long and meritorious service to be a bit of 
“ Looking Backward” in flesh and blood. It is a government 
monopoly. Fixity of tenure is more and more prorounced, 
It is run not to make money but to serve the public at the 
lowest figure. While in some respects it is a prey to partisan: 
ambition, there is nothing in its history to cloud the hope and 
expectation that it will eventually be non-partisan so far as the 
main body of the employés are concerned,—perhaps quite as 
much so as would be the case under the nationalist plan. It is 
not in itself absurd as things are now shaping themselves, to 
contemplate a time when long and faithful service in the post- 
office department will entitle a man to a retiring pension as in 
the case of army and navy officers. “It would be a gross 
injustice in many circumstances,” says Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker in his annual report, “to discharge these veterans 
of the service who have spent the greater part of their man- 
hood and womanhood in the government service, who are with- 
out other means of support and who have neither the oppor- 
tunity nor the qualifications to secure remunerative employ- 
ment elsewhere.” Mr. Wanamaker would probably be af- 
fronted at being called a “ nationalist ” in consequence of his 
recommendation that in the case of some fifty employés in the 
post-office department and the sixth auditor’s office, who are 
sixty-five years of age and over, a year’s salary be given them 
upon their discharge on account of infirmities. And yet he is 
drifting directly in the line of Mr. Bellamy’s economics, 
whether he realizes it or not. The foundation is already well 
laid in the post-office department for an extension of this incip- 
ient scheme of nationalism without a wrench to the business 
community. It will be admitted that the parcel express busi- 
ness of the country as well as the telegraph could be added as 
a supplemental branch of the post-office department without 
violence to the principles of government upon which the de- 
partment is run and certainly with a marked increase in the 
efficacy of the service rendered and at reduced rates to the 
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But perhaps the object lessons in socialism which we have 
been long teaching unwittingly may be realized more fully 
by a glance at the franchises dealt out liberally by city govern- 
ments. And it may be noted in this connection that it is not 
the nationalizing of industries which may first be reasonably 
looked for, if any radical change is to come, but the municipal- 
izing of local products. It will not have escaped notice that a 
marked change for the better has attended the granting of 
new charters to many of our principal cities during the past 
decade. One principle running through a major part of these 
charters has been the increase of power and responsibility given 
to the mayors. This has not been, as some claim the building 
up of a local despotism, but rather the unification of the execu- 
tive function. Dwellers in cities are upon the whole getting 
more for their tax money, and the prospect in line of mu- 
nicipal reform is by no means dark. But along with the 
advance of this reform we hear more than we did about the 
municipal ownership of water-works, gas-works, and the like. 
The order introduced into the Massachusetts Legislature last 
winter recommending the House Committee on Manufactures 
to “consider the expediency of such legislation as shall enable 
cities and towns to manufacture, sell and distribute illuminating 
gas, to its citizens, and for such purpose acquire by purchase 
the plants of existing companies,” called out numerous peti- 
tions from various parts of the commonwealth favoring the 
idea. That body was not ripe for such legislation, but the 
debates and general interest aroused showed conclusively how 
seriously people were viewing this class of legislation. There 
is no need to quote statistics to show that the public is much 
better pleased with the water-works service in communities 
where the plant is owned by the city or town than with the 
private gas company service. The unpopularity of the gas 
meter man is more convincing than any table of figures could 
be. The fair measure of success of municipal water-works will 
tend to stimulate a sentiment in favor of the municipalization 
of other branches of industry built upon common local needs, 
like the street railroads, telephone lines, and soon. The recog- 
nition of this tendency is by no means to be taken as an 
assumption that it is a wise and safe one. City ownership of 
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manufacturing stock is a corollary from the nationalist propo- 
sition. In it is found an explanation of the vogue of such 
publication as “ Looking Backward.” The merit of the book 
is not a revelation, but its sale is. 

There is a certain blind impulse, notable in the republican 
party ranks, to turn the noble and. statesmanlike principle of 
healthy federalism into pure pater-familianism. No serious dis- 
pute has yet arisen about the formulas of republicanism as a 
political tenet. It is the despotism of casuistry in the trend of 
things that menaces our peace and happiness. Looking at this 
age, industrially, it stands out like the intellectual new birth of 
the Elizabethan period. The art of production under the sci- 
entific economy of labor and material never before touched the 
heights attained in this, the nineteenth century. And yet at 
no time since 1800 have there been so many social and political 
nostrums exposed for sale. The advocates and apologists of 
the present economic régime as it is being developed have a 
lance for every new theory of society ; and the common one 
urged against nationalism is that it sacrifices the individual to 
the scheme,—in fact, it destroys the scope of and necessary 
incentive to individuality. As to the scope and possibility of 
individual development under nationalism, it may be doubted 
somewhat whether the criticism will hold. But, as its friends 
picture it, it has certainly not furnished a motive powerful 
enough to urge poor pillow-loving humanity along noble and 
inspiring paths of growth. 

It is a curious fact that the defects of the “ nationalist ” sys- 
tem,—loss of individuality, and the abolition of competiton,— 
are the very evils that are creeping into our own political econ- 
omy. A merely descriptive essay upon society as it is to-day, 
leaving out the philosophy and the future of it, would be incom- 
plete without recording that business consolidations and codper- 
ations are consummated at the expense of individualism and by 
limiting the scope and area of competition. The grandfathers 
of the present generation walked in what might be called highly 
individualized boots and shoes. Each pair was in its way the 
special creation of the cobbler. He served an apprenticeship 
and was graduated from his practice bench as a student is grad- 
uated from his college. The war of the Revolution was fought 
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with assorted fire-arms turned upon a thousand special curves 
and requiring in the handling some individual acquaintance. 
But the ancient cobbler is gone, or at least retired to a corner 
where he lives on taps and patches, and the gunsmith keeps a 
repair shop. Leather-working machinery and the introduction 
of the wonderful interchangeable system in mechanics now 
make it possible to turn out a hundred boots or a hundred rifles 
as nearly alike as a hundred drops of mountain dew. It may 
be questioned whether there are more men in the country to-day 
who can make a pair of boots than there were fifty years ago. 
The trade of the shoemaker has been subdivided into sixty- 
four different trades. The mentality required in the workman 
has necessarily declined. Twenty years’ steady work as a 
“heeler” or a “liner” or “crimper” or “ shank-presser ” 
cannot possibly act as a mental stimulant. Given one man with 
all the conditions for the making and the fashioning of a shoe, 
as judgment, taste, and skill dictate in order to catch the cus- 
tomer, and you have a humble school for individual develop- 
ment in atrade. Given, upon the other hand, sixty-four men 
set to do sixty-four things that will accommodate themselves to 
one mould, and you have all the properties of a machine. The 
factory conditions of labor are now immeasurably more exact- 
ing than formerly, but the required mental grade of labor is 
lower. We have preserved the equation of a day’s work by 
simplifying and patternizing the work, so to speak, and thus 
reducing individual judgment to 1 minimum. Private judg- 
ment in the workman means friction. The wage-earner of to- 
day is valuable in proportion to his reduction to a common 
standard. His arm is perfect when it swings by rule, and the 
temper of his trade spirit is perfect when it can be poured, as 
it were, into the factory matrix to cool. 

The writer has in mind a Massachusetts village, where, a 
quarter of a century ago, it was a common thing for high school 
girls to choose between school teaching and working in a paper 
mill, and some of them followed both occupations at times. 
Indeed, the girls returning from work at night were in appear- 
ance and character not unlike bevies of school girls. The 
introduction and perfection of machinery led naturally to the 
employment of ignorant Frenchmen for foremen, and finally 
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French girls for operatives. The young men of the village 
sought clerkships in the larger towns where pay was not s0 
large, but where there was still some play for individual char- 
acter. This drift has been at work to a greater or less degree 
the country over in the manufacturing districts. The loss of 
individuality in labor is a loss in the sense of the dignity of 
labor, and this is a loss to the community. Owing to the need 
of increased capital, business firms, corporations, and trusts, have 
come into being in logical succession. A firm impairs the single 
merchant’s individuality. A corporation trenches upon firm 
individuality, and the trust absorbs the individuality of many 
corporations. This a serious matter, and the member of a 
trust who sneers at nationalism for killing competition, is mak- 
ing sport of a theory of business that brings him his own 
dividends. 

Upon the other hand, all of the trade unions and working- 
men’s brotherhoods are established at the expense of individual 
freedom among wage-earners. It is a foregone conclusion that 
when capital conspires labor will organize ; but the price paid 
for this organization is the material point in this discussion. 
Both the laborer and his employer lose caste with their fellows 
by antagonizing these fraternities and commercial alliances. 
The mill-owner who will not combine to regulate the produc- 
tion or the quality of his goods soon becomes known as a busi- 
ness “crank ;” while the non-union man is denounced as a 
“scab.” The very opprobrium of these epithets fixes the low 
level to which individuality has sunk in public estimation. And 
the same thing, though in a less degree, was noticed in the last 
presidential campaign in politics. Good republicans according 
to the old standards, that is, the standards of 1860 and 1864, 
were rudely called “ free traders ” if they favored even a small 
reduction of the tariff, “friends of England” if they advo- 
cated fixity of tenure in the civil service, and even “ copper- 
heads” if they proposed amendments to the pension laws, or a 
reform in their administration. One cannot say how far this 
spirit of the martinet in the party is due to sympathy with 
the popularity of combinations and leagues in so many 
branches of activity. 
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And again, these critics who condemn nationalism because it 
removes the healthy conditions of competition seem to forget 
that the removal of competition in America both in the whole- 
sale and retail business, which has been going on so long, is the 
direct result of business consolidation. When A. T. Stewart 
opened his Ninth Street retail store at New York, he sent 
scores of shop-keepers into bankruptcy or out of the business. 
There is now an A. T. Stewart in almost every considerable 
town in the Eastern and Middle States, and many in the West. 
There never was a time when the cream of the retail business 
was in the hands of so few men as to-day. The same consoli- 
dation in manufacturing has in a similar way limited the scope 
and diversity of competition. After all, the wonder is, not that 
the sale of the book “ Looking Backward ” is so large, but that 
no one had written such a book before. About all that nation- 
alism can accomplish is to complete the sequence of trade com- 
bination as it now exists, and make a “straight flush,” if one 
may borrow a phrase from the card-table, by giving Uncle Sam 
a “full hand” of trusts. One thing is as sure as the law of 
gravitation: We cannot stop where we are. There is no 
equilibrium in the present situation. George Rice, the Mari- 
etta (Ohio) petroleum refiner cannot go on paying freight on 
his wooden barrels, while the Standard Oil Company has the 
privilege of emptying their petroleum into tank cars, the tanks 
being excluded from the freight weight. Half a dozen trunk 
lines in league with the “ Standard Oil” refuse to furnish Rice 
with tank cars, and if this combination is suffered to continue, 
Rice must eventually surrender to his creditors or to the “ Stand- 
ard Oil.” In either event the oil trust is in no position to be 
alarmed. It is the individual who is caught between the two 
mill-stones now-a-days. 

In view of the situation, thus hastily and imperfectly sketched, 
every true American, moved by a high and broad sense of citi- 
zenship, will turn to both political parties and ask them to pre- 
sent their remedial programmes. Neither party will care to 
defend the present state of things. In its extremest application 
the principle of local sovereignty and personal liberty as taught 
by the old democratic party would come very little short of 
anarchism ; and who will say that the full logic of republican- 
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ism as it is being worked out in our economy would not be 
nationalism pure and simple? This may seem a startling ques- 
tion to many, but let these many wander about the embattle- 
ments of our entrenched industries and see for themselves. 
This country has not gotten over the habit of looking to the 
republican party for safe advice, and wise, brave leadership. Its 
grand principles have been woven into the very life of the 
Republic. The past is indeed secure, but what of the future? 
Abraham Lincoln, whose judgment as to the workings of a 
political principle was quite as penetrating as his moral intui- 
tions, clearly foresaw a fearful struggle between corporate power 
and private interests in this country. He even feared that it 
would be as bitter as the anti-slavery fight. It rests, for the 
time being, with the party in power to battle against the realiza- 
tion of such substantial fears. The industrial policy of the 
republican party is being overworked. Old voters, who cannot 
form a new party and will not go over to the democracy, remain 
gloomily in their tents. There is, in fact, a distinctively whig 
republican tone to be found among men who never voted a 
democratic ticket. What are these whig republicans to do! 
Give up the old fight and embrace some socialistic group or 
nationalism or what not, or pour into the republican caucuses 
and fight this thing out in camp? Idle wonder at the exten- 
sive sale of a nationalist book should rather give place toa 
patriotic solicitude as to how the spread of such views may be 
made impossible. The republican party has been unwittingly 
teaching nationalism too long to quarrel at this late day with a 
few uneasy spirits who are exploiting far in advance of it. 
Mason A. GREEN, 
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ArticLe I.—HOW AND WHERE TO BEGIN REFORM. 


“ Rerorm!” is the popular war-cry of our age. The word 
is on every tongue and its spheres of application are infinite in 
number and variety. To pose before the public as a reformer 
is the ruse adopted in these days by nearly every seeker after 
popular favor. So potent is the charm that whoever repeats it 
patiently and persistently, if he be possessed of a strong pair of 
lungs, is sure of a certain following, even though the cause for 
which he shouts is of the most trivial importance, and himself 
its most unworthy representative. Thus it has come to pass 
that the very atmosphere of America, and especially that of 
New England, is redolent with reforms of every kind. We 
have tariff reformers and temperance reformers, divorce 
reformers and dress reformers, social reformers and suffrage 
reformers, religious reformers, political reformers, ballot 
reformers, labor reformers, reformers of every imaginable 
tribe and species, from the great lion reformer whose roaring 
strikes terror far and wide and who aims at the overthrow of 
governments and threatens worid revolutions, to the little 
squeak-voiced mouse reformer whose largesi idea is to bring 
about some change in the management of his school district. 

That there is need of reform in many quarters is a self- 
evident fact. The most determined optimist cannot delude 
himself into believing that the world is just right as it is, that 
the relations of society are perfectly harmonious, that existing 
institutions are not susceptible of improvement. 

Equally clear to most minds is the fact that the great majority 
of those who assume the title of reformers are wholly unworthy 
of the name. Very frequently it happens that those who are 
loudest in their denunciation of others are themselves most 
worthy of rebuke. The lazy and indolent among the poor are 
quickest to discover the sins of their rich and thrifty neighbors. 
The inefficient and worthless workman finds most fault with 
his employer. On the other hand, the dishonest and arrogant 
among the rich and the unjust and oppressive employers are 
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most ready to disparage the poor and working classes. The 
professional agitator of any class usually represents the most 
unworthy elements of his class. He goes about noisily demand. 
ing reform when he has the greatest need to reform himself, 
Such persons not only do nothing to improve the existing state 
of affairs; but in too many cases they make matters immeas- 
urably worse. No harmony results from their efforts, but dis- 
cord more hopeless than ever. 

We begin to look anxiously for some one who shall raise the 
standard as a reformer of reformers. Should anyone have the 
hardihood to undertake such a task he might justly place it on 
a level with the “labors of Hercules;” for of all the stubborn 
and immovable men in this world we yield the palm to the 
average reformer. Like the good old Scotchman, he is always 
open to conviction, but would like to see the man who could 
convinee him. 

One reason why so many reforms do not reform is that they 
are based upon false principles. Might we not truly say that 
too often they are wholly without principle or wnprincipled } 
Men see an evil, and they are filled with an eager but unintel- 
ligent desire to remove it, or they wish to make it a stepping 
stone to personal popularity and wealth. In their zeal they 
are not careful to locate the disease with exactness; nor do 
they inquire too closely into its causes. The evil itself, in its 
most superficial aspect, furnishes them a note that will catch 
the popular ear; and if they but compound it with the magic 
word “reform,” they are fully equipped for a grand campaign. 

In general the reformer works wholly from without. He 
cures disease (or attempts to cure it) by external applications 
alone, and these are not always well timed. Many of their 
suggestions are analogous to the prescription of the young 
physician who found a patient in a raging fever and ordered 
him to be rolled in a snow-bank till he was cool. Of course 
the patient died: but that doctor was not more foolish than 
those modern reformers who prescribe more money as a cure 
for poverty, anarchy as a cure for bad government, forcible 
resistance as a cure for oppression, or prohibition as a cure for 
intemperance. Changes of outward form or condition may 
serve in some cases as local applications, a sort of social salve 
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or porous plaster or fomentation, to allay pain and afford tem- 
porary relief from suffering; but to cure the disease we must 

et at its source. We must give medicine internally that shall 
reach the vital organs and tone them up, restoring all parts of 
the system to their normal vigor and activity. When thus 
yestored they will of themselves throw off disease, reduce 
external fever, or heal the open sore. 

This is the first principle of all true reform. From within 
outward is the invariable law of moral growth. Successful 
reform, like charity, begins at home. We may not begin the 
work of change and of purification at long range and gradually 
diminish our radius of operation till we reach self last of all. 
We must rather think of self first. We must exemplify a 
reform in our own lives, before we require our neighbors to 
practice it. Who would make men true must first be true 
himself. Who would make men just must first be just himself. 
Who would make men holy must first be holy himself. Men 
may be led to right action by one who goes before: but they 
cannot easily be driven while the driver lags behind. 

Your Tolstoi is your true reformer, even though he be a 
bungler. He has made his mistakes; but who has not? In 
spite of his mistakes he has grasped the fundamental principle 
of reform, and has tried to live up to it like a man. Doubtless 
it is a grave error to suppose that if we are to reach dirty 
people we must become dirty ourselves: yet this error is, after 
all, only a truth exaggerated and misapplied. At bottom we 
have the truest of truths. Whatever may be the class of 
people a reformer wishes to reach and help, whether it be the 
dirty or the poor or the degraded or the sinful, he must come 
into some close relation of sympathy with them, he must be 
able to convince them that he is really on their side in the 
great struggle, and that he is actually walking in the same 
path in which he urges them to walk. 

To assume an air of patronage or of condescending superi- 
ority to the needy or erring is of little use. To antagonize 
them at the outset is to stultify every rational hope of inducing 
reform. Tolstoi as a Russian noble, having no personal expe- 
rience of the difficulties and trials of the peasantry, could exert 
little influence over them. But having given up the comforts 
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and luxuries of his early life, and having entered into their 
life, sharing their difficulties and trials, yes, sharing their very 
filth and squalor, he may easily gain their confidence and 
induce them to trust and to follow him. 
So far as the general principle is concerned, this is the true 
method of reform, if Tolstoi wishes above all things to reach 
and to reform the peasantry of his land. It is also the trne 
method of reforming the nobility, if he considers his present 
mode of life to be the ideal for the nobleman, and if he would 
call upon his fellow nobles without exception or qualification to 
follow his example. If, however, becoming dissatisfied with 
the attitude of the nobility and their treatment of the lower 
classes, he has simply withdrawn himself from them and yok 
untarily entered the ranks of the peasantry so far as circum. 
stances will permit, he has by that act given up the only means 
he possessed of bringing about any reform among the wealthy 
and titled classes. He has placed himself outside their social 
body, consequently he can exert no direct influence upon them, 
nor can he touch the vital part of their social organization. All 
reforms that he may commend to them must come with dimin- 
ished force, being offered from without. But since his chosen 
field of labor seems to be with the peasantry rather than with 
the nobles, we say he is a true reformer and has grasped the 
right principle in the main. He has first of all exhibited a 
complete change or reformation in his own life at the expense 
of great self-denial and sacrifice. Then he has come into the 
relation of closest possible sympathy with those whom he would 
help, and works with them instead of working against them or 
merely working for them. 

The reformer who first arouses antagonism and then attempts 
to frighten or coerce men into the acceptance of his views un- 
dertakes a hopeless and a useless task. Yet such is the method 
too frequently adopted by reformers of every sort. 

Most prominent among religious reformers, we see Luther 
hurling thunders of defiance against the church of Rome. 
Much better would it have been for the cause of true religious 
reform if he and all his protestant successors could have re 
mained within the church of Rome, as perhaps they might if 
Luther had possessed a little more of the spirit of his fellow- 
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reformers, Melancthon and Erasmus, or we may better say, if 
he had possessed a little more of the spirit of Christ. From 
the moment when Protestantism became an institution separate 
from and antagonistic to the church of Rome, her power for 
good over the adherents of the latter was well nigh gone. The 
jeaven, which, for its best effect, should have been placed in the 
meal, must henceforth work from without by a kind of endos- 
mose. In this fact we see the reason why Protestantism has 
existed so long side by side with Romanism, and‘ has exerted 
so little direct influence upon it. If Protestantism is ever to 
affect the ancient church as a whole, it must be by breaking 
down the wall of antagonism and coming into a close relation 
of sympathy and fellowship, so that her efforts shall not seem 
as the attack of an enemy, but the kindly assistance of a friend 
opposing a common enemy and fighting a common battle. 

With less reason than in the case of Luther, other reformers 
have followed his example. In the Protestant church men have 
found abuses, errors, sins ; and instead of using their influence 
to cultivate the positive spirit of holiness and thus to restore a 
healthy condition in the body ecclesiastic, they have withdrawn 
from it altogether, and with indignant scorn have formed a new 
church or sect. Methodism might have infused new and 
healthy life into a somewhat sluggish and gouty Episcopacy ; but 
impatient of this method she tore herself away and then sought 
to cure the ills of formalism in the old body by the application 
of blisters. In the same way, not many years ago, the more 
zealous members of some of the so-called Congregational 
churches of New England, discovering a tendency towards 
what they considered looseness in theology and worldliness in 
life, withdrew from the fellowship of their less strict brethren 
and formed what they were pleased to call “ orthodox ” churches, 
from whose pulpits they might hurl the thunderbolts of hot- 
test Calvinism at their Unitarian brethren. The shot which 
might have done tremendous execution within the fort fell as 
harmless as peas from its outer walls. 

The same story has been repeated again and again in the 
political world. The existing parties become corrupt, or new 
issues arise that seem of paramount importance to some minds, 
and, impatient of the slow movement of the popular mind in 
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the right direction, discouraged in their attempts to swing a 
vast political party into line at a moment’s notice, they make 
their work incalculably harder and delay the final triumph of 
right principles by stepping out of the lines altogether and 
forming a new party. By this means antagonism is immedi- 
ately aroused. Men who agree with the reformers in sentiment, 
but who feel strongly bound by old alliances, are alienated from 
the good cause. Others who might else have been won with 
comparative ease are embittered by attacks on their long cher. 
ished ideas. Besides all this there is the additional work of 
building up and perfecting the machinery of a new party, 
The result is an inevitable waste of moral power, and an unnec- 
essary delay in securing the end sought. 

Social reformers have not been more free from this error than 
their brethren in other fields. The tendency to externalize 
social reforms presents two distinct phases. The first phase is 
that seen in the working of communistic societies. We have 
had Owenites and Fourierites, Brook Farm, Economy, the 
Amana Villages, the Shakers, the Oneida Community, and 
many others. We need not describe these movements. Their 
general characteristics are known to all students of the social 
problem. In carrying out its peculiar ideas each community 
has withdrawn as far as possible from the surrounding world, 
and has formed a little world by itself. In separate villages 
the work of the communities has been carried on; and they 
have endeavored to exert an influence upon society in general 
from without, disseminating their views by means of publica- 
tions and special advocates. 

A half a century ago it was thought by many that commu- 
nistic societies of one sort or another would speedily revolu- 
tionize the world. One writer allows a period of fifty years 
for the complete accomplishment of this economic revolution. 
Yet these societies have existed, their number has been multi- 
plied and their form improved, more than the alloted time has 
elapsed, and yet they exert no appreciable influence on the 
world. With about seventy such communities in our land, the 
sum total of their membership does not exceed five thousand, 
nor are their numbers and influence perceptibly increasing. 
Some of the Shaker communities have been established more 
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than a century, and many of the other societies have been in 
existence at least half as long. In several instances they have 
been founded by highly educated men. As 4 rule they have 
been financially prosperous, and poverty has been unknown 
among their members. In so far as it has been their purpose 
to provide material comfort for those of their own number, they 
have been entirely successful. In each of them we see a picture 
of contentment, thrift, and general prosperity that is truly delight- 
ful. But viewed as attempts to solve the social problems of 
the world, or as methods of accomplishing general reforms, 
the work of these societies must be pronounced a failure. 

In the same category we may place the reformers of to-day 
who would cure all the ills of society with the salve of a new 
socialsystem. Such are the advocates of the “single tax theory,” 
the “ nationalization doctrine,” and the like. They wholly ignore 
the causes of evil that lie in the individual, wrong habits of 
life, false principles of action, distorted views of truth. They 
recommend a remedy that is wholly external ; and the inevit- 
able result will be that the evil checked and apparently cured 
at one point will break out with undiminished violence at some 
other point. 

The second phase of this inverted ideal of reform appears in 
the prevailing tendency to begin all reform at long range. 
Those who desire the reformation of others are unwilling to 
change their own modes of life and action, or even to forsake 
customs which they acknowledge to be wrong. When there is 
disagreement or friction, men imagine that the world about 
them is wrong, and that they are all right; so they go about 
the work of reform as though it were a simple question of 
bringing the whole world into harmony with themselves. The 
poor, or their representatives, demand reform among the rich ; 
and the rich in their turn would bring about various reforms 
among the poor. Laborers clamor for reform among capitalists, 
and capitalists think there is greatest need of reform among 
laborers. Thus on every hand we may hear men calling 
upon their neighbors to reform; but thinking little of their 
own need of change. Labor combines, and extended organiza- 
tions of workingmen are formed. What is their purpose? To 
educate labor and to make it more efficient ? To cure the faults 
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and weaknesses which prevail among the so-called workj 
classes? To teach workmen the advantages of temperance, 
industry, economy, and thrift ; and to impress upon them the 
evil effects of idleness, discontent, and insubordination? Byno 
means. Ask the average laborer what is the chief purpose of 
organization, and he will reply,—“ Protection.” In other words 
laborers organize in large numbers that they may engage in sue- 
cessful warfare against employers. The reforms for which 
they strive are not at all within their own ranks. They desire 
to reform capital, not labor. If a salve of arbitration does not 
accomplish the work, they will try the blister of forcible resist- 
ance. The only apparent result of their work is to increase 
the friction already existing. 

To meet these combinations employers also combine ; but not 
to promote reform among themselves. Their one desire is to 
meet force with force, to crush the strike by means of the lock- 
out. Therefore, they endeavor to accumulate power sufficient 
to compel reform among laborers. Thus, with the ery of “Re- 
form ” on every side, little real progress is made. The social 
disease rages with unabated violence. 

It would be easy and delightful to reform the world by de- 
nouncing the sins of others. Anybody would willingly do that, 
especially if the remuneration were large ; but unfortunately the 
feat is impossible. Thg one result of every such attempt is to 
separate the different classes of society more widely than ever, 
to intensify their mutual antagonisms, and to complicate more 
than ever their tangled relations. Such methods never have 
succeeded in accomplishing any great and permanent reforma- 
tion, and they never will. 

With a wisdom which mounts above human short-sightedness, 
the leader of all true reform has said, “ Cast out first the beam 
out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to cast 
out the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” Never was a motto 
more appropriate to the present exigencies. The interpretation 
is plain. Let each class of society put forth its first and most 
earnest efforts to right the wrongs within its own ranks. Re- 
form begun and carried out upon this principle would be sue- 
cessful and permanent. 
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A poor man is desirous of bettering his own condition, and 
at the same time he wishes to help his fellow sufferers. How 
ean he best accomplish this? Shall he go about the country 
declaiming against the injustice of the rich? Shall he lead his 
brethren in a violent attack upon their wealthy neighbors, in- 
juring or destroying valuable property? Shall he flatter the 
poor by telling them that their condition is a result of unjust 
social systems, or personal oppression? No, all this will do 
no good. It will not benefit himself nor his fellows. On the 
contrary, it will tend to make their condition worse. If he 
really desires to do good, he will give his first and chief atten- 
tion to those whom he would help. He will strive to learn 
how far they are themselves responsible for their poverty. He 
will deal plainly with the subjects of waste, thriftlessness, indo- 
lence, extravagance, and the like ; and he will endeavor to teach 
them the true methods and principles of economy. 

The laborer, who would improve the lot of his fellow-labor- 
ers, must begin by endeavoring to correct the false ideas and 
modes of life that prevail among laborers. By example and 
precept he must lead them to adopt higher standards of work. 
He must impress upon them the necessity of industry, faith- 
fulness, and contentment. He must urge the duty of self- 
improvement, and teach them to maintain the true dignity of 
labor. Without fear or favor he mast oppose the spirit of 
retaliation and violence. Evil habits, low ideals, dangerous 
tendencies, must all be searched out and exposed in their true 
light; and on all these points he must urge immediate and 
thorough reform. After he has induced his fellow laborers to 

forsake all evil ways and to do right on their part, he may hope- 
fully plead for a like reformation on the part of employers. 

Following the same principle the capitalist or employer who 
feels that society is needlessly disturbed and profitable produc- 
tion hindered by perverse and discontented workmen, and who 
desires to bring about a better state of affairs, must look first 
to himself and his own class. He must put away all dishonesty 
and oppression from his own business methods. He must cul- 
tivate a direct and personal sympathy with his own workmen. 
He must boldly denounce the sins of capital, and with voice 
and influence exert himself to the utmost to overcome them. 
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He must strive by all means to lead his fellow capitalists in the 
adoption of right methods and equitable courses of action, 
From this position of honest sympathy, and setting the example 
of unselfish interest in their welfare, he may preach economy, 
contentment, and submission to laboring men with some effect, 

Human society is like a grand organ which is sadly out of 
tune. Even the dullest ear cannot fail to perceive the discords 
that must needs be reduced to harmony. This is the work of 
the reformer, to tune the organ. How shall it be done? Shall 
each discordant note demand that all others be brought into har- 
mony with itself? That would result in confusion worse con- 
founded. Rather let each false note be brought up to concert 
pitch, and then all will be in perfect harmony. 


Gro. H. HUBBARD, 
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Edward FitzGerald. 


Arricte IIT.—A REVIEW OF THE WORKS OF AN 
ENGLISH MAN OF LETTERS—-THE FRIEND OF 
MEN OF LETTERS—EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


Letters amd Literary Remains of Edward Fitzgerald. FEd- 
ited by Witx1am Apis Wricut. In three volumes. Lon- 
don: Memillan & Co. 1889. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Translated by Justin Huntry 
McCartuy, M.P. Published by David Nutt in the Strand. 
MDOOCOLXXXIX. 


Rubaiyat of Khayyam. In English verse. Epwarp Fir1z- 
GeraLp. The text of the fourth edition, followed by that 
of the first ; with notes showing the extent of his indebted- 
ness to the Persian Original; and a biographical preface. 
New York and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. 


Tue literary remains of FitzGerald, which are contained 
in the second and third volumes of Mr. Wright’s edition, are 
easily classified. “ There are certain works which ayfe professedly 
original, and some which are professedly not so.~ It is certain 
that the finest achievement of his singular and original genius 
is to be found in those works which profess to be translations, 
or to be “taken from” other authors. It is proper, perhaps, 
to give some slight notice to such of his productions as pretend 
to be original. Y These are two or three scraps of poetry, one of 
them very beautiful, but altogether not of such striking char- 
acter as to give their author a place among English poets ; two 
prefaces, one to a collection of apothegms, and the other to an 
edition of Crabbe’s “ Tales of the Hall,” which certainly would 
not entitle the writer to consideration among writers of Eng- 
lish prose, bright and fine as they are; and a prose dialogue, 
“Euphranor.” No lover of good English can read this dia- 
logue without delight. As to its contents, it is difficult to speak 
ina few words. The Cambridge friends begin their conversa- 
tion with a dispute about chivalry, whether it was a character- 
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istic only of the age which bears its name, or whether it is, in 
fact, an eternal attribute of the best human nature. Their talk 
wanders from one theme to another, discussing topics of religion 
and literature and life. FitzGerald first wrote the dialogue 
when he was young, and revised it in later life. His letters 
show that he thought a good deal of it, and was proud of it, 
He might well be. Yet it is not a work which could ever at- 
tract much attention. It is probably only a personal or literary 
friend of the author who could be interested in it, but any one 
who has read his letters sympathetically, and has entered into 
the spirit of his other works, must feel a delight in this expres. 
“pe of his thoughts. 

The literary fame of FitzGerald rests, and must always rest, 
mainly upon what we have to call his translations. " We have 
to call them translations becaus¢ we have no other word which 
can pretend to describe them. “But none of these are transla- 
tions in the strict sense. Indeed he early abandoned the phrase, 
and preferred to speak of his works as “taken from” some 
author. Most of his literary productions are of this character, 
and are of Greek, Persian, or Spanish origin. “His notion of 
the right way of reproducing the work of a writer in another 
language was to abandon any attempt to reproduce his words 
and to render only his spirit and the main drift of his thought. 
How successful he was in the pursuit of this method, I shall 
try to show when I come to speak of his best known work. His 
earliest printed production of this character was the only one to 
which he ever put his name.~ The “ Six Dramas of Calderon,” 
contained in a little volume bearing that title, are described 
by himself as “ free translations ’’ with the emphasis very decid- 
edly on the first word of the phrase. They are not selected as 
specimens of the poet’s best work. They are comparatively 
unimportant plays, but they are of the sort upon which he 
thought he might try his “’prentice hand.” The “ Advertise- 
ment” to this volume may well be quoted, in part, because it 
is the key to his later work. 


“JT do not believe an exact translation of this poet can be very 
successful ; retaining so much that, whether real or dramatic 
Spanish passion, is still bombast to English ears, and confounds 
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otherwise distinct outlines of character. Conceits that were the 
fashion of the day; or idioms that, true and intelligible to one 
nation, check the current of sympathy in others to which they 
are unfamiliar ; violations of the probable, nay possible, that 
shock even healthy romantic license ; repetitions of thoughts 
and images that Calderon used (and smiled at) as so many stage 
properties—so much, in short, that it is not Calderon’s own bet- 
ter self, but concession to private haste or public taste by one 
who so often relied upon some striking dramatic crisis for suc- 
cess With a not very accurate audience, and who, for whatever 
regson, was ever averse from any of his dramas being printed. 

‘Choosing, therefore, such less famous plays as still seemed to 
me suited to English taste, and to bear that form of verse in 
which our dramatic passion prefers to run, I have, while faith- 
fully trying to retain what was fine and efficient, sunk, reduced, 
altered, and replaced, much that seemed not; simplified some 
perplexities and curtailed or omitted scenes that seemed to mar 
the breadth of general effect, supplying such omissions by some 
lines of after narrative ; and in some measure have tried to com- 
pensate for the fullness of sonorous Spanish, which Saxon Eng- 
lish at least, must forego, by a compression which has its own 
charm to Saxon ears.” 


‘The theory of translation, here set forth in so tentative a 
manner, grew and waxed strong in the mind of FitzGerald. 
\[t was not a wholly new method. Many translators had taken 
this method before him. Fairfax’s Gerusalemme Liberata, and 
ina less degree Coleridge’s translation of the Wallenste tril- - 
ogy,* hitherto the two most striking translations into English, 
had followed to some extent the method here indicated, not, 
indeed, to the extent to which FitzGerald carried it, but recog- 
nizing that the rendering of the spirit and power of the orig- 
inal could only be attained by an almost entire disregard of the 
letter. This method FitzGerald followed with a courage 
and audacity which only remarkable success could justify. 


prhe illustration of his method which is most striking—because 


* This statement in regard to Coleridge’s Wallenstein may be disputed. 
It is true nevertheless. A translation of the trilogy has been pub- 
lished recently which the translator justifies on the ground that Cole- 
ridge was not literal ! ! 
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it is in itself one of the best, and because the original is familiar _ 


to so many English readers—is the Agamemnon of Aischylus, 

His aim being to give some idea of the spirit and method of 

Aischylus to those who are unfamiliar with the Greek, he 

throws aside every thing that interferes with this aim. The 

result must be very shocking to the pedant, but it is highly sat- 
isfactory to the average reader, to whom, as FitzGerald rightly 
supposes, “a literal version of the play would scarce be intel- 
ligible.” Fitzgerald’s Agamemnon is a dramatic poem of great 
power, wholly English in its language and idioms, wholly Greek 
in its spirit and feeling. It has lost a good deal of its original 
staginess and theatricality, but nothing of its dramatic force. 

Furthermore, it is real poetry, and of a very high order of 
poetry too. “It can be read with delight as an English poem, 
without any uncomfortable consciousness that the writer is 
struggling to reproduce in a reluctant tongue the phrases of an 
alien language. 

All this is true also of the plays from Calderon. They are 
eminently readable and interesting, and are clothed in beauti- 
ful and natural English. They are doubtless faithful to the 
spirit of the original, however far they may vary from the let- 
ter, and they are a positive enrichment of our literature. 

VThe critic of FitzGerald’s work must inevitably give most 
of his attention to the Rubaiyat, not only as the most famous 
and best of his productions, but also because it illustrates best 
his method and theory of translation, and the peculiar and 
splendid character of his genius. As a timely aid for sucha 
consideration comes Mr. McCarthy’s dainty little volume, which, 
for reasons which I trust are known to himself, he has chosen 
to print entirely in capital letters. It seems to me a mistake 
and to argue a certain selfishness on his part, that the edition 
is limited to six hundred and ten copies. If the absence of an 
international copyright can be justified at all, it is on the ground 
of this sort of disposition to keep a good thing out of the hands 
of the public. The translation does not pretend to be strictly 
literal, but to set forth the meaning of Omar, so far as the 
translator could fathom it. I doubt not that it is well done. It 
would be interesting in any case, as giving us some notion of a 
gifted Persian poet, but its main interest is to be found in the 
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light which it throws upon the extraordinary exploit of Fitz- 
Gerald. Mr. McCarthy’s introduction is interesting and use- 
ful. I shall have occasion to refer to it again. 

With the titles of FitzGerald’s and McCarthy’s works, I 
have associated that of an edition of FitzGerald’s Omar, pub- 
lished in Boston, whose unnamed editor has carefully com- 
pared the poem with the Persian text of Nicolas. It is a 
useful little book to anyone who is trying to understand just 
what FitzGerald did, a matter about which men have been 
curious ever since they began to know the work. 

/Omar Khayyam, as is commonly known, was a distinguished 
Persian astronomer and mathematician of the eleventh centyry. 
VHe wrote a treatise on algebra, and reformed the calendar. In 
this capacity, he has kept a place in the biographical diction- 
aries. “As a poet, he pretty much disappeared from human 
knowledge, certainly outside of Persia, until he was simulta- 
neously uneatthed by several modern scholars, about_thirty 
years.ago. ‘FitzGerald’s knowledge of him was due to his 
friendship with Professor Cowell, who lent him a manuscript 
of the poet, which he ne Y with ever growing interest. 
The result was what we know. ’ Omar’s quatrains are entirely 
independent and complete poems, having no relation to one 
another, except through the personality of the writer. Their 
original arrangement is highly artificial, according to some 
alphabetic plan. I cannot help thinking, however, that this 
alphabetic arrangement was not wholly inconsistent with a 
chronological one. My reason is that among the earlier 
Rubaiyat are some which seem wholly out of consonance with 
the rest. There are occasional moral precepts and religious 
reflections, which wholly disappear in the later part of the 
work, as if the earlier part were written before he had as yet 
wholly outgrown the natural morality and religion of youth, as 
he did later. Such a quatrain as this for instance, occurring 
near the beginning, has no parallel in the later pages : 

There is no shield to save you from the spear-cast of destiny. Glory, 
gold, silver, each avails not. The more I ponder on this world and its 
gear, the more Iam assured that to be good is all; the rest avails not. 
—McCarthy, p. 36. 


Such passages are sporadic even in the earlier pages, this being 
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about the last of them; and later they are not found at all, 
This fact would seem to indicate that there is some other 
sequence in the ubacyat than the purely conventional cone, 
From the beginning, however, the true Omar appears. He 
is not, perhaps, to be described as an agnostic, for he is pretty 
certain of some things. He certainly believes that there is a 
God; a God far off indeed, but one who has created these 
things and who holds them to their inevitable course. The 
moral responsibility is all his, and it is not worth while for a 
mortal to try to do anything about it. Fate will fulfill itself, 
and must fulfill itself. Another thing about which “old 
Khayyam ” was very sure was that death ends all, save as some 
man’s dust may be fortunate enough to be fashioned into a 
wine-vessel. His creed has little in it but these two articles, 
As to the conduct of life: “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” There is no reading of the riddle of life, therefore 


Perplext no more with Human and Divine, 
To-morrow’s tangle to the winds resign, 

And lose your fingers in the tresses of 
The Cypress-slender Minister of Wine. 


The burden of the quatrains is, “ Wine, Woman, and Song ;” 


There exist in this world three things which are dear to me—a head 
overtaken with wine, a fair mistress, and the sound of singing.— 
McCarthy, p. 48. 


The only possible course for the wise man is to get what he 
can out of sensual enjoyment. The beautiful things and the 
pleasant things in life are all that are worth having, for they 
are all that we can get. The roses and the lilies and the songs 
of birds, the beautiful girls and the sound of music, and, above 
all, wine with its exhilaration and its forgetfulness, these are 
the good things of life. 
‘*Gather the rosebuds while ye may.” 


It might afford food for reflection to some members of the 
third party—if they were accustomed to reflect—to consider that 
this eulogy on drunkenness, the most eloquent, the best rea- 
soned, the most whole-souled, that the world has seen, arose 
among a people who were total-abstainers by profession, and 
were living under a prohibitory liquor law. 
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J Perhaps the most striking feature of FitzGerald’s wonderful 
performance is that he formed a consecutive poem out of these 
independent stanzas. YNo one in reading his version would 
suspect that he made it out of such material. The earlier 
notion, that he made it out of his own head, would appear the 
more reasonable. But this is what he did. He had of course 
to invent much by way of connecting the fragments, but his 
inventions are not to be distinguished in any way, except by a 
comparison of texts, from the work of his Persian author, so 
completely had he caught the spirit. An example will show 
his method of working. In McCarthy’s translation we find 


these isolated quatrains : 


How fair are the green fringes of the living stream. Surely they 
sprang from the lip of some celestial fair. Trample them not with 
scorn, for théy spring from the dust of a tulip-tinted face.—p. 42. 


This aged caravanserai which men call the world, this alternating 
home of light and night, is but the fag end of the feast of a hundred 
such lords as Jamshid. It is but a tomb serving as a pillow for the 
sleep of a hundred such kings as Bahram.—p. 47. 


The palace, where Bahram loved to troll the bowl, is now the resting 
place of stags, the lair of lions. See how this Bahram who loved to 
snare the wild ass with a running noose is snared himself in his turn 
by the tomb.—p. 51. 


Out of these materials FitzGerald produced this result : 


Think, in this battered Caravanserai, 
Whose portals are alternate Night and Day, 
How Sultan after Sultan with his Pomp 
Abode his destined hour and went his way. 


They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep: 
And Bahram, that great Hunter—the wild ass 

Stamps o’er his Head, but cannot break his sleep. 


I sometimes think that never blows so red 

The Rose as where some buried Cesar bled; 
That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 

Dropt in her lap from some once lovely Head. 


And this reviving Herb whose tender Green 

Fledges the River-Lip on which we lean— 
Ah, lean upon it lightly, for who knows 

From what once lovely lip it springs unseen. 


It will be observed that I have given no prose version of the 
third of these stanzas, nor is any trace of it to be found in the 
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original. Yet the fact could not be detected by any internal 
evidence. Perhaps the most remarkable instance of FitzGerald’s 
power of producing sequence—where no sequence was—js 
found in the episode of the potter’s shop. ‘I have not space to 
illustrate this in detail, but any reader can do it himself by 
comparing these stanzas (LX X XII.—XC.) with Mr. McCarthy's 
translation, and consulting the notgs in the Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. edition, referred to above. V Suffice it to say that there 
is no such episdde in the original. Yet FitzGerald invented 
very little of it. By bringing together separate Rubaiyat which 
were widely scattered, and by adding a few connecting and 
explanatory lines of his own, he made one of the most striking 
and characteristic passages in the whole poem.” It is worth 
studying, as it shows, more plainly and distinctly than anything 
else, the value of FitzGerald’s work, and the true character of 
his genius. 

A single example may be given of the liberty which Fitz- 
Gerald took with the original in the way of expanding a 
thought of the poet and dressing it out in splendid diction and 
imagery. It is found in the well-known lines: 

I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 
Some letter of that After-life to spell: 


And by and by my Soul return’d to me, 
And answered ‘‘I Myself am Heaven and Hell.” 


Heav’n but the Vision of fulfill’d Desire, 
And Hell the Shadow from a Soul on Fire, 
Cast on the Darkness into which Ourselves, 
So late emerged from, shall so soon expire. 
The only hint of all this in the original is a quatrain which is 
thus translated by McCarthy : 

This world is but a hair’s breadth in our wretched lives. The soul 
but the faint trace of our blended tears and blood. Hell is but the 
shadow of the vain toils we take upon ourselves. Paradise is but the 
— rest we sometimes taste here. 

These examples are sufficient to show that in his version of 
the Rubaiyat FitzGerald was faithful to one principle which 
he had laid down as of value in the matter. ? He certainly can- 
not be accused of any slavish bondage to the letter of his 
author. ‘ Whatever danger there may be of stiffness and want 
of grace and clearness arising from literal translation, he cer- 
tainly was successful in avoiding. JHow far he was successful 
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in carrying out his second principle, that the translator should 
reproduce the thought and spirit of the original, may be a 
more puzzling question. Any one, however, can solve for 
himself the puzzle by the use of McCarthy’s translation. “It 
becomes evident that FitzGerald was better able to express 
Omar than Omar was to express himself. Without his aid, 
we should be troubled to find the true Omar in his own qua- 
trains, but with his guidance, we are able to recognize the 
man. Every re-reading of McCarthy’s translation confirms 
the conviction that FitzGerald really added nothing to, and 
took nothing from, the poet of the quatrains, the true Omar 
Khayyam. Being a greater poet than the man whom he was 
introducing to the modern world, he was able to do for him, 
what he had not been quite able to do for himself, show him 
as he was, with all his earthy: spirit, and his sweet sensual 
delights. Mr. Wright quotes a letter from Professor Cowell, 
which illustrates this point, and several others, including the 
difference between a great scholar and a great poet. The 
extract refers to this stanza: 
Oh Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make, 
And ev’n with Paradise devise the Snake: 


For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blacken’d—Man’s forgiveness give—and take ! 


Says Professor Cowell: 


There is no original for the line about the snake: I have looked for it. 
in vain in Nicolas; but I have always rupposed that the last line is Fitz- 
Gerald’s mistaken version of Quatr. 236 in Nicolas’ ed., which runs thus: 


0 thou who knowest the secrets of everyone’s mind, 

Who graspest everyone’s hand in the hour of weakness, 

0 God, give me repentance and accept my excuses, 

0 thou who givest repentance and acceptest the excuses of everyone. 


FitzGerald mistook the meaning of giving and accepting as used here, 
and so invented his last line out of his own mistake. I wrote to him 
about it when I was in Calcutta; but he never cared to alter it. (Vol. 
IIL, p. 356.) 

He never cared to alter it!! Well, hardly! If he fell upon 
that line because his poetic instinct was surer than his knowl- 
edge of the Persian tongue, he was not likely to abandon it. 
For this is just what “old Khayyam” would have said, if he 
had had the wit. It was what he meant to say. He had the 
desire to say it, and he had the audacity. Hints of it are to 
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be found in many of the Rubaiyat. It was present in his fee]. 
ings and in his desires. If it never worked its way from his 
emotions to his parchment, it was because of the weakness of 
his powers of expression. It was a case of “He would, if he 
could.” That FitzGerald could possibly alter it because he 
came by it in the way of poetry instead of in the way of phi- 
lology was simply impossible. For it is not only the climax of 
FitzGerald’s consequent and perfected poem; it is a great deal 
more than this; it is the finishing touch, the last perfecting 
sweep of the brush, that sets forth the true picture of Omar 
Khayyam. He was such as this. He certainly looked forward 
to no sort of immortality; least of all to such mortal immor- 
tality as this. It is a case without parallel; a poet waiting for 
eight centuries for a man to say for him what he wanted to 
say, but could not. 

This illustration will perhaps serve to show how really faith- 
ful to his original was FitzGerald, even while taking the most 
extraordinary liberties with the text. Never did poet have 
such a translator; one who could not only give his spirit in an 
alien tongue, but who could say for him the things which he 
wanted to say, but which never came out of his heart to find 
expression on his written page. Happy among poets must we 
count Khayyam, in having found for an interpreter a man who 
understood him better than he understood himself, a poet who 
could give voice to what he wanted to say. 

I have referred to FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam as an 
exploit, and no other term can so well describe it. It is the 
more remarkable because, morally and religiously, FitzGerald 
was entirely out of sympathy with his poet. In one of the 
letters which are found in these volumes, Carlyle refers to 
Khayyam as “that Mahometan blackguard,”* ; description in 
which FitzGerald most heartily acquiesced. ~The poet who 
renders so sympathetically the sensuous quatrains of Omar, his 
praises of the delights of\ wine and “lights 0’ love,” was himself 
of a very different sort. ’ Indeed it would be hard to find two 
men so different as FitzGerald and Omar Khayyam. ‘ Fitz 
Gerald was a singularly abstemious man. It is amusing, in 
the earlier part of the first volume, to watch his struggles 
toward a vegetarian diet. I believe that he was the victor in 


*Vol. i, p. 354. 
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this conflict and became a strict vegetarian. Moreover, his 
jdeals were of the most lofty and spiritual kind. His religious 
faith was an essential part of his life, and was indeed the very 
eenter of his life. He had an innate repugnance for every 
form of debauchery, and turned away from the soil of evil as 
from a plague. ” His sympathy with Omar was of a purely 
esthetic sort. The creed and the practice of Omar were 
utterly alien to FitzGerald. ~ But he discerned in him a poet 
of no mean power, who had given expression to one kind of 
human thought and feeling, and, with the large sympathy of a 
royal soul, he was ready to translate the thought and mood of 
Omar into modern form. 

/ It seems to me not impossible that FitzGerald perceived how 
kindred the temperament and feeling of Omar were to a tem- 
perament and feeling which have become peculiarly noticeable 
since the first edition of his Omar was published. v I remem- 
ber well the first knowledge that I had of the Rubaiyat. IN 
friend quoted to me some lines, and asked if I knew who wrote 
them. My answer was, “ Swinburne or some of those fel- 
lows.” Lhe tone is so distinctly that of a certain modern school, 
that I had no doubt in the matter. I was only partly mistaken ; 
for, though Swinburne did not write the lines, most of the 
striking lines which he has written are due to the influence of 
FitzGerald. The story of the fate of the first edition of Omar 
Khayyam is perhaps by this time familiar to ali who are likely to 
read these pages. We know how the whole edition, published at 
five shillings the copy, was finally worked off by Mr. Quaritch 
at a penny a piece. We can all sympathise with Mr. McCar- 
thy’s wish that he might have been wise enough to buy them 
all, as a single copy has recently been sold for four guineas, and 
it would be hard to get others at that price. Among the penny 
buyers was Algernon Charles Swinburne, and Omar took pretty 
complete possession of him. Omar gave him his familiar 
notions of life, Omar gave him one of his most familiar forms 
of verse, which Swinburne has beautifully modified, Omar 
seems to have given him everything which has made him fam- 
ous, except that unparalleled gift of melodious expression, which 
no man could give him, and which is his chief title to poetic 
eminence, and for which, let us hope, he has the ~~ to “bless 
with brief thanksgiving whatever gods there be.” 
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/ The influence of FitzGerald’s Omar upon literature through 
this single channel of Algernon Charles Swinburne is inca]. 
culable. It cannot be said that this influence has beep 
wholly good; perhaps it has been wholly bad; especially 
as the pupils have gone altogether beyond the master. Omap 
said, “* Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” His mod- 
ern disciples say, “‘ Let us howl and gnash our teeth, for to-mor- 
row we die.” On the whole, we may regard the “ Mahomedan 
blackguard ” as an altogether more reasonable being than his 
Christian followers. They are in much the same relation to 
Christianity, it may be remarked, as he was to Mohamedanism. 

FitzGerald utterly repudiated the idea that the Rubaiyat are 
subject to a mystical interpretation and are to be ranked with 
the Sufi poems. His reasons seem to me incontrovertible. 
Later commentators, whose acquaintance with Persian poetry 
entitles them to speak with authority, have confirmed the opin- 
ion of FitzGerald. The wine whose praises Omar sang, was 
real material wine, “ which maketh glad the heart of man.” 
The “cypress-slender ” girls in whom he delighted, were very 
girls ; the roses were as tangible roses as those which adorn the 
New England summer or the California winter. In other 
words, Omar meant what he said, and said it very plainly. He 
was the man who appears in the original Rubaiyat, and yet 
more distinctly in the Rubaiyat of FitzGerald. Aside from 
this we know very little about him. That he wrote an algebra 
and reformed the calendar can interest very few persons. But 
there is one thing about him that we do know, which has a 
curious sort of interest. In his boyhood he had a boy,friend, 
who afterwards developed into that historical bogey, “The Old 
Man of the Mountains,” the founder of the sect of the Assas- 
sins. Mr. Andrew Lang has written some pleasing verses in 
which he dwells upon the fact that Omar was a contemporary 
of William the Conqueror. It seems to me that he might 
properly employ his encyclopedic muse in looking up the 
influence of Omar’s friend over the fortunes of another Eng- 
lish king, the lion-hearted crusader. 

I have not left myself space to speak of FitzGerald’s other 

translations from the Persian, nor would it be possible for me 
to speak of them in the way in which I have spoken of the 
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Rubaiyat, for the reason that I have no such helps to an 
understanding of their merits. Nor are they so interesting. 
They are more foreign to us; they are not so really English 
poems. Yet they will repay the reading. They abound in 
passages which are English poetry of a very rare kind. 

I have something to say of the make-up of two of the books 
whose names stand at the head of this Article. They are with- 
out index. In the case of Mr. Wright’s first volume, this is a 
blemish so serious, that only a very good Christian can par- 
don him. There is indeed what purports to be an index to 
the letters, but it only refers to the persons by whom and to 
whom they were written. This is convenient, so far as it goes, 
but any known letter is easy to find, by turning rapidly the 
pages of the book. The letters abound in anecdotes and allu- 
sions to which the reader wants to refer again, and it is impos- 
sible to find them, except by beginning at the first page and 
reading until the sought-for passage is found. Mr. McCarthy’s 
book has no index; perhaps it could not be expected. But he 
might at least have numbered the ubaiyat, so as to make ref- 
erence easy. I doubt not that his own familiar copy is thus 
numbered. I fear that Mr. McCarthy is not a lover of his fel- 
low men, at any rate of those who do not seek with him and 
his honored sire the emancipation of his native isle. 

It will be noticed that my references have been exclusively 
to the fourth edition of FitzGerald’s Omar. Mr. Wright 
prints with it the text of the first edition and a table of the vari- 
ations to be found in the second and third editions. This is 
well. The first edition contains many phrases and lines which 
the exigences of the perfected form of the poem would not 
permit to remain, but which “the world will not willingly let 
die.” It is interesting and instructive also to study the growth 
of the poem in the poet’s mind, and the increasing skill of the 
artist coming to perfection through practice. There are few 
studies in the art of poetry which are as valuable as that which 
is furnished to us in this comparison. We see here the process 
by which was produced one of the most remarkable poetic 
achievements of that great Victorian efflorescence of English 
literature, which now seems “ ready to vanish away.” 


THOMAS RUTHERFORD BACON. 
VOL. XVI, 9 
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Articte IV.—THE STORY OF WILLIAM AND Lucy 
SMITH —-ONE WORD MORE FROM THE AUTHOR, 
MR. GEORGE. 8S. MERRIAM. 


Dr. Porrer’s generous review of “The Story of William 
and Lucy Smith,” in this Magazine for January, suggests 
to the book’s author a word in amendment of one of the 
reviewer’s statements,—a word which will lead me to touch 
on some other points. In calling the review generous, I have 
especially in mind the fact that the book’s intellectual under. 
tow runs counter to some of the reviewer’s most cherished con- 
victions. That catholicity of spirit in him which prompts so 
cordial an appreciation of intellectual opponents tempts me to 
this rejoinder. May I not add to this the consideration that it 
is to Dr. Porter I gratefully owe—among many debts as to 
teacher and friend—my personal acquaintance with Lucy 
Smith ¢ 

It is his interpretation of William Smith’s ethical theory 
upon which I desire to suggest a correction. I have no wish 
to defend that theory, nor does it seem to me to hold a central 
place in Smith’s philosophy, but I certainly think he would 
repudiate the view which Dr. Porter imputes to him. That 
view is “that moral distinctions are originated and enforced 
simply and solely by social vote ;” “right and wrong are crea- 
tions of the social will and are enforced altogether by social 
favor and displeasure.” That, surely, is a very poor and coarse 
conception of right and wrong, and itis not the conception I 
find in Smith’s “ Discourse on Ethics.” As I understand that 
treatise, its substance may be summarized under these heads: 
First, virtue, in its ultimate analysis, consists in such conduct 
as makes for the highest happiness of mankind. Secondly, 
man’s perception of virtue as his true aim and law, and of 
what special kinds of conduct are virtuous, is a growth: it 
slowly increases in clearness and authority as man advances 
from the savage state. Thirdly—and here is the point which 
distinguishes Smith from other Utilitarian and Evolutionary 
thinkers, as well as from the Intuitional school—the main fae- 
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tor, historically, in elevating a mere sense of expediency into an 
imperative and ardent sense of duty, is the approval or disap- 
proval of man’s fellow-men. I can scarcely make the theory 
intelligible in so brief a statement, and I by no means care to 
maintain it as a satisfactory explanation of the moral sense. 
But I wish to exculpate William Smith from any interpretation 
of duty as a mere time-server. His best vindication lies in 
his own words : 

“The only immutable morality is this, that the happiness of all be 
protected and cultivated. That is a precept which knows no change,— 
an eternal truth, recognized, we may be sure, in every condition, in 
every region, wherein reasonable beings have their abode; and the 
spirit of benevolence which animates this precept is that unchangeable 
goodness which is virtue everywhere, which is gold in all climes,—that 
goodness which has its rest in the mind of the Eternal.” 


If in this paragraph for “ the happiness of all” we read “ the 
highest good of all”—a change in full accordance with the 
spirit of William Smith,—it is certainly no ignoble idea of mor- 
ality that he presents. 

To me it seems that the most distinctive and valuable contri- 
bution of William Smith to religious philosophy is his exposi- 
tion in “ Gravenhurst ” of the nature and function of evil. I 
know of no other book which I tind so suggestive and helpful 
on that hardest of problems. But having already given so 
many pages to an exposition of his thought, I need not here 
add anything by way of elucidation or sympathy. I venture, 
however, to take for a moment the place of critic, and to indi- 
cate what seems to me the characteristic defect of his philos- 
ophy. It is a want of emphasis on the active powers of man. 
In his psychology there is almost a denial of free will. In his 
latest work, “ Knowing and Feeling,” he resolves the whole of 
mental activity into those two functions. Of the Will he says: 
“A mere mental resolve to perform a certain action at a future 
time can be nothing but thought and desire, some combination 
of our old familiar elements of judgment and feeling.” But 
surely this definition overlooks entirely the vital difference 
between a mere expectation and a resolve, between J shall and 
Twill. He regards increase of knowledge as the chief means 
in the elevation of the individual and of society. In compari- 
son with what is gained by the widening vision, he makes too 
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little account of what is gained by the resolute struggle. He 
does not sufficiently recognize that truth which Clough voices: 


‘*O only Source of our light and life, 
Whom as our truth, our strength, we see and feel, 
But whom the hours of mortal moral strife 
Alone aright reveal!” 

In William Smith’s writings we feel ourselves in contact 
with a mind absorbed in thought—scarcely ever with 4 
mind nerved to action. Profound thought, reverent contem- 
plation, pure and lofty feeling,—but rarely the strenuous and 
victorious will. 

“Gravenhurst ” does indeed in its theory recognize not only 
action but combative action as the means of all highest prog. 
ress. The distinctive thought of the book is that evil in its 
various forms serves as a challenge and exercise to those pow- 
ers of body and mind which only by such strife are brought 
into full development. The whole conception ministers to an 
energetic manhood. Yet even in this book it is talk about 
action, rather than action itself, which is directly presented 
tous. The people in the little story converse—and do nothing 
more. 

This trait in the thinker,—that he is so entirely and solely a 
thinker—has its exact counterpart in the man whom the biog- 
raphy sets forth. There is no need to enlarge here on what 
every reader must feel,—his extraordinary incapacity for 
action, partly perhaps innate, fostered certainly by that devo- 
tion to abstract thought which fascinated and in a sense mas- 
tered his life. And every one must feel how in this as in other 
things he found in his wife the supplement and remedy of his 
own nature. She exemplified the active virtues as he the con- 
templative. And her great love for him resulted in an absorp- 
tion into her character of the finest elements in his. At the time 
of their meeting she was rich in the distinctive graces of woman- 
hood. From him she learned that ardor for pure truth, that 
patience in its pursuit, that openness toward its varying aspects, 
which are the distinctive virtues of the masculine intellect. It is 
not generally recognized how high a degree of self-abnegation 
is implied in this truth-seeking virtue,—what self-mastery it re- 
quires, what resolute control of hopes and wishes sometimes 
the tenderest and dearest, what profound and patient faith 
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that the Real when at last we find it will always prove the 
Best. That is the thinker’s type of virtue ; that was the trait 
in him which commanded her homage as much as his gentle- 
ness appealed to her heart and his loneliness touched her com- 
passion. She grew like him in that excellence which she loved. 
And no less she felt and responded to the essential religion 
that was in him, the spirit of reverence and trust. Her char- 
acter, with its natural endowment, its training by many years 
of devotion to her parents’ needs, its reinforeement by her hus- 
band’s qualities, was developed by ten years of such happiness 
as falls to few of mortals—and then it met the ordeal of such 
anguish as falls to few of mortals. But, as one of her friends 
had said to her: “It is the tree that has stood in richest soil 
and brightest sunshine that best bears the frost.” How she did 
bear it, and into what exquisite hues the tree bloomed ere its 
transplanting, need not here be rehearsed. 

I am grateful to Dr. Porter for emphasizing beyond the per- 
sonal story the relation of these two lives to the great problems 
of humanity,—even though his interpretation of that relation 
differs from mine. It seems to me that Lucy Smith exem- 
plifies the very genesis of man’s dearest hope—a genesis which 
is not by speculation but by life. She loved and lost, and of 
love and loss was born a deathless hope. Is not that in close 
analogy with the birth of the Christian hope, and an instance of 
the same Divine law? Is not such the underlying truth of the 
Christ-story, read its external form as you will? A noble soul, 
tenderly beloved by its associate,—its disappearance in death 
—and then a profound instinct of its risen life, of an unbroken 
union, of an awaiting consummation. But the iove which wins 
this victory is not that which withdraws itself from earthly 
duties and sympathies to brood upon the unseen and the future. 
It is that rather which finds its exercise in humble duty and 
open-hearted sympathy. It is lives so attuned that hear Death’s 
message : 

**All Hope, all Memory, 
Have their deep springs in me ; 
And Love, that else might fade, 
By me immortal made, 


Spurns at the grave, leaps to the welcoming skies, 
And burns a steadfast star to steadfast eyes.” 


GEORGE S. MERRIAM. 
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Articte V.—YELLOW—THE SECRET OF COLOR- 
BEAUTY. 


Tue important position rightfully belonging to the pigment 
warm yellow on the palette of the artist is not invariably con- 
ceded, nor has it always been correctly appreciated. In the 
popular mind there even exists a prejudice against this color 
that is not only unwarranted but is unjust. Because to be 
“bilious ” is to be yellow, it is by no means a sequitur that all 
yellow refers to bile! Only one who habitually mixes color on 
the palette can estimate the boundless influence and power 
of this tone-master. Skill, of course, is needed for its finished 
use. If, however, its employment were entirely easy, there 
would be in art circles less respectful mention of those who 
have mastered its difficulties. 

This same color—warm yellow—must always tone and temper 
the outer walls of our homes. Without such supervision these 
walls will certainly fail to enjoy the sanction of color-law and 
therefore be truly agreeable. In every case where an exterior 
house-tone is more than usually pleasing it will surely be found 
that yellow contributed the special success to the combination 
and in large measure supplied the effect that was admirable. 
It gives to color the studio-named quality of “ life ”—that is 
to say, its attraction, and its charm. 

But over an extensive view, when a clear-sighted look is 
taken, nature herself plainly repeats what color-experience has 
already learned, that without yellow our autumn landscape 
would no longer blaze, and thus shorn of its crowning glory 
would lose its fire and cease to dazzle. 

As an easy instance we will consider the frost-painted maple 
leaf, in autumn so gorgeous with scarlet and orange. The 
tact is generally known that scarlet is composed of red and 
yellow, with red predominant; while orange is made from the 
same colors, but with yellow predominant. If we take the 
yellow from scarlet there remains a cold, purplish red}; but 
when the yellow is taken from orange, scarcely anything sur- 
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yives—perhaps a trifle of dull, cold red; and, in the case of 

our maple leaf, possibly some feeble traces of green. But 

since green is made up of blue and yellow, if the yellow is again 

removed, there remains of our leaf, just now resplendent, only 
some dingy, cold red, shivering beside a still colder blue. 

And, of course, if the color loss on this leaf be repeated on 
other thousands of million leaves, the dismal eclipse of our 
October forest—both gloomy and forlorn—would not be diffi- 
cult to imagine ! 

There could be small inspiration to poet or painter in so 
dreary a landscape where nothing livelier than a dirge would 
seem to be in order. * It has plainly been seen then, that the 
elimination of only one color has managed to destroy the bril- 
liance of the whole scene, and has mainly ruined nature’s very 
best autumn pageant. 

It is not necessary to have been a student of color to know 
that the eye is fitted to estimate with exactness every shade 
of color just as the ear is designed and prepared to discrim- 
inate every tone of sound. 

It is desirable that we should know also that warmth in color 
tone is the quality that closely resembles the nature of sweet- 
ness in musical tone. 

It is not to be disputed that this same warmth becomes the 
vital essence of color beauty. And the statement is capable 
of proof whether the case in question is made by nature or 
composed by art. The color-loving eye looks for this warmth 
with an eagerness that inexperience can not imagine; and, 
when found, experience only can realize from its correct use 
the gratification not only possible, but logical and natural. 

When cold tones become intrinsically enjoyable or seem to 
be complete in themselves, the unusual circumstance is sure to 
be explained by some close-at-hand plethora of warm tints. 
Color-law, then and there, needs such neutralizing power, and 
plainly asks for the color balance only supplied by tone reac- 
tion. 

As was the case in the loss of warmth in the landscape of 
which we spoke, so it also follows that a picture whose tone is 
distinctly cold can never be wholly successful. No matter how 
admirable its intellectual vigor, nor how great its artistic 
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powers, the ensemble will certainly not satisfy the eye, and 
therefore be wholly enjoyable. The lack of an important 
something will be plainly sensible. 

It may be asserted that a due proportion of yellow is indig- 
pensable to pleasing effect on every canvas. It is the typical 
warm tone. Without the wholesome warmth which it supplies, 
even our genial friend red, its sympathetic comrade, takes on a 
hue more or less livid. 

The preponderance of cold tones will always be hurtful toa 
picture on any subject, but when a canvas is designed to repre. 
sent living flesh, such lack of balance, according to color-law, 
produces a ghastly effect that is truly melancholy. Healthy 
blood, quick-bounding under the skin, can never be correctly 
imitated by assorted shades of cold purple. There is a glow of 
warm color plainly evident in real flesh. The glow, through 
all white race complexions, is common to the powerful man and 
to the delicate woman. To supply this mellow brilliance is the 
special province of warm yellow. Without the supplement of 
its fine-tone solidity every tint of red, grey, and green must be 
cold and unattractive. Even the violet tinge that characterizes 
the human eye, as well as the green shades that are always to 
be found—only more or less pronounced—about the mouth 
corners, are fairly loaded with yellow. Without warm yellow 
these delicate local tones can never be truthfully imitated. 
The reader may examine his own hand, and if taught to look 
properly and see what positively exists there, he will at once be 
convinced. He will conclusively satisfy himself that the warm 
color peculiar to all “white” races is due to the abundant 
presence of yellow. 

If these lines should come under notice of color students 
who are conscious of an unwelcome disposition to use livid reds 
and cold yellows, they may find consolation in knowing that 
they have abundant company in error. So strong at one time 
was the writer’s own inclination in this unfortunate direction 
that his eyes were supposed to be defective and to see color ir- 
regularly. 

In order to correct this fault when painting flesh, “lakes” 
of every kind were forbidden on the palette. The one “blue” 
allowed was diluted with white, and no reds unmixed with 
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ellow were to be used. The primal excess of warmth, as 
might have been expected, by degrees subsided, as more accu- 
rate sight was acquired, with the natural consequence of more 
correct color balance. 

There are those who are aware of their need of this color 
eure who will gladly make use of this simple prescription. 
But there are others now floundering where the writer once 
found himself, and perhaps too thoroughly ill to be conscious 
of their malady. Their cases are more serious and a radical 
cure is less hopeful. 

One word more! The pigment white is not a primary, nor 
even a binary color, and in the strict sense may not be a 
color at all, but it certainly is an indispensable ingredient in 
mixed tones almost everywhere and almost always. It forms 
part of every “fine” tone, and by nature has an inherent, 
and peculiar power to soften, harmonize, and brighten. 

Yellow supplies warmth and transparence, white adds sun- 
light and brilliance. Yellow largely furnishes to the wave, 
white—to the wave, sparkle. 

Without the presence of white in combination, the indispen- 
sable reproduction of sky reflections would be impossible. 
And the same may be said of any variety of pictorial “atmos- 
phere,” which is only another word for the same thing—that is 
tosay sky reflections. 

There is no doubt that if painters were unable to draw 
at sight upon the unlimited resources of white pigment, the 
existing artist-palette would promptly be bankrupt. 

In an assortment of colors, the warm reds, yellows, and 
greens enrich. 

The blues, purples, and other cold colors supply tone reac- 
tion and neutralize excessive warmth. 

The blacks strengthen. 

But in spite of not being a color at all white invariably ani- 
mates and brightens, and when allowed to assert itself indi- 
vidually supplies what may be called the gayety of every 
combination of color. , 

F, WAYLAND FELLOWES. 
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ArticLeE VI.—SHELLEY—THE POET. 


Tue characterizing word that describes Shelley’s poetry is 
music. It is often said. that Shelley’s verse is musical. This 
is true so far as it goes, for it gives rightful prominence to the 
witchery of rhyme and rhythm of which Shelley was such a 
master. But the uniqueness of Shelley’s poetry consists in this, 
that it 7s music. Music, as distinct from poetry, uses tones ag 
its medium, and speaks directly to the emotional nature. If 
music communicates ideas at all, it is only indirectly. The 
feeling aroused must be interpreted into thoughts suggested by 
it, before the message can be understood. When so under- 
stood, it becomes a lasting revelation and inspiration. Poetry 
finds expression in language, and, so far as its effect is not 
purely sensuous, appeals primarily to imaginative thought. 
True poetry always reaches the heart, but reaches it through 
the imagination. Shelley’s verse has the immediacy of the 
wood-thrush’s song. Feeling thrills in instant response, and 
thought loses itself in the delight of the ear and the joy of the 
soul. It is claimed for music that, while less abiding and 
definite in its influence than poetry, it is profounder and more 
intense. So deep is the sympathy it is capable of awakening 
that the hearer loses consciousness of any separate personality. 
He becomes himself, says Schopenhauer, “the tense and trem- 
bling string.” Shelley has been able, as no other poet has 
been, to imprison in the mesh of language some of these eva 
nescent potencies of music. This we will try to illustrate by 
comparison. Take a quotation from Tennyson—a familiar 
quotation, and one that is used as an example of purely sen- 
suous and emotional poetry : 

‘The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story: 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory.” 
These are “liquid numbers.” One feels the exultant bound of 
pulse that comes with a keen air and a clear sky and laughing 
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water. But in the midst of this simple ecstasy of living, a 
thought enters : 


‘‘ The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story.” 


What vistas does not this open up into the past with its com- 
plex human history! Imagination takes the place of feeling. 
This is poetry; at most, musical poetry. It is not music. 
Again, turn to Wordsworth. He will probably seem a strange 
selection for the point in hand; but listen: 


‘‘T wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze, 
* * * * * 
‘For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils.” 


Does not this affect one like a Strauss’ waltz as nearly 
as poetry can? Such joyous sympathy is contagious. And 
yet the contemplative poet has not altogether lost hiinself 
in the dancing flowers. 

Such a comparison as this can hardly be made without refer- 
ence to Keats. We all know the introduction to The Hve of 
St. Agnes: 

“St. Agnes’ Eve—Ah, bitter chill it was! 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 


The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold.” 


Have we not here « painter-poet rather than a music-poet ¢ 
One has only to recall the descriptions that occur again and 
again not only in The Eve of St. Agnes, but in Lamia, Hype- 
rion, and in many another of Keats’ poems, to be convinced. 
Contrast with these selections certain stanzas from Shelley’s 


To the Skylark : 
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‘* Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still doth soar, and soaring ever singest. 
In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are bright’ning, 
Thou dost float and run; 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun.” 
* * * * * * 
‘* What thou art, we know not; 
What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 
* * * * * * 
Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonions madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now.” 


And has he not taught us to listen as he listened? We do not 
know whether we are ourselves or not. We do not even know 
whether there is a skylark or not. We are rather bathed in 
“a flood of rapture so divine” that we lose all consciousness 
save an entrancing sense of overflowing, all-embracing melody. 
The effect is, to a degree, like that produced by Schubert or 
by Chopin. In describing one of the Shapes that appear to 
him in Zhe Triwmph of Life Shelley unconsciously describes 
his own poetry and its effect: 


‘¢ And still her feet, no less than the sweet tune 
To which they moved, seemed as they moved to blot 
The thoughts of him who gazed on them; and soon 
All that was, seemed as if it had been not; 
And all the gazer’s mind was strewn beneath 
Her feet like embers ; and she, thought by thought, 


Trampled its sparks into the dust of death; 
As day upon the threshold of the east 
Treads out the lamps of night.” 


Let the reader bear with us, if we give other illustrations. In 
the chorus of gladness with which the Spirits open Act IV. of 
Prometheus Unbound, we have this: 
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‘¢ Years after years, 
Through blood, and tears, 
And a thick hell of hatreds, and hopes, and fears; 
We waded and flew, 
And the islets were few 
Where the bud-blighted flowers of happiness grew. 


Our feet now, every palm, 

Are sandalled with calm, 

And the dew of our wings is a rain of balm; 
And, beyond our eyes, 

The human love lies 

Which makes all it gazes on Paradise.” 


Or, speaking of the boat of shell that is to bear one of the 
Hours on a mission for Prometheus : 


‘‘Thou most desired Hour, more loved and lovely 
Than all thy sisters, this is the mystic shell; 
See the pale azure fading into silver, 
Lining it with a soft and glowing light : 
Looks it not like lulled music sleeping there ?” 


From The Triumph of Life we have: 


‘‘A Shape all light, which with one hand did fling 
Dew on the earth, as if she were the dawn, 
And the invisible rain did ever sing 


A silver music on the mossy lawn; 
And still before me on the dusky grass, 
Iris her many-coloured scarf had drawn: 


In her right hand she bore a crystal glass, 
Mantling with bright Nepenthe; the fierce splendour 
Fell from her as she moved under the mass 


Of the deep cavern, and with palms so tender, 
Their tread broke not the mirror of its billow, 
Glided along the river, and did bend her 


Head under the dark boughs, till like a willow, 
Her fair hair swept the bosom of the stream 
That whispered with delight to be its pillow. 


As one enamoured is upborne in dream 
O’er lily-paven lakes ’mid silver mist, 
To wondrous music, so this shape might seem 


Partly to tread the waves with feet that kissed 


The dancing foam; partly to glide along 
The air which roughened the moist amethyst, 
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Or the faint morning beams that fell among 
The trees, or the soft shadows of the trees; 
And her feet, ever to the ceaseless song 


Of leaves, and winds, and waves, and birds, and bees, 
And falling drops, moved in a measure new 
Yet sweet. * * * * hd 


One does not know where to stop in these quotations. The 
music-nature of Shelley’s verse is its prevailing feature, 
Although a different set of individual passages from the various 
poets might possibly lead to a different conclusion, yet a com- 
parison of Shelley’s poetry, as a whole, with the work of other 
poets must, we think, convince us that he is, par excellence, the 
music-poet of them all. In this connection, it is interesting to 
note the testimony of Jenny Lind* as to the impossibility of 
singing Shelley’s lyrics. She pointed out, among other reasons, 
the fact that “the verbal melody seemed to be self-sufficing,” 
quoting the lines 70 the Night: 

‘* Wrap thy form in a mantle grey, 
Star-inwrought! 


Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day ; 
Kiss her until she be wearied out.” 


She might have gone further and said that the verse had not 
only the sensuous quality of music, but also that emotional 
intensity which the language of tones usually expresses so much 
more powerfully than the language of words. 

In some self-deceptive moods we may allow ourselves to 
take comfort in the teaching of certain matter-of-fact writers, 
who define genius as work. We recognize the modicum of 
truth, but we know that work is not genius any more than 
hydrogen and oxygen, and other elements of living tissue are 
life. Genius—illusive thing—melts under analysis as Haw- 
thorne’s snow-maiden melted before the fire. But in Shelley’s 
poems, as in her native air, she sports with us so freely that we 
learn to love her, if not to know her. 

Now, is Arnold right in speaking of Shelley as a “ beautiful 
and ineffectual angel, beating in the void his luminous wings 
in vain”? Or has Emerson reached the ultimatum in his 
judgment? ‘ When I read Shelley,” he says, “I am like a man 


* See Article by J. A. Symonds, Fortnightly Review, Jan., 1889. 
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who thinks he sees gold in the bottom of a stream. He 
reaches for it, but his hands come up cold, with a little com- 
mon sand in them.” The great critic and the greater sage are 
expressing here something that is true, something that must 
impress itself on every careful student of Shelley. What is 
it? And this brings us to another question: Has our poet 
fathomed the depths of the true and the good as well as of the 
beautiful ? 

Perhaps the method of comparison we have been following 
will stand us in good stead here. Of Zhe Vale of Chamouni 
and its unutterable grandeur two poets have brought us tidings: 
one is Coleridge, the other is Shelley. No familiarity can 
impair the august beauty of Coleridge’s opening lines. There 
is place here only for a hint of them: 

“ Hast thou a charm to stay the morning-star 
In his steep course? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald, awful head, O sovereign Blanc ! 
The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 
Rave ceaselessly; but thou, most awful Form, 


Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines 

How silently! ™ ™ - - 

* * Kk * * * * 

O dread and silent Mount! I gazed upon thee, 

Till thou, still visible to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought. Entranced in prayer, 
I worshipped the Invisible alone.” 


Although in the next stanza he tells us that, like “some sweet 
beguiling melody,” the mount still blends half unconsciously 
with his thought, yet throughout the rest of the poem the 
mountain has indeed vanished in the presence of its Maker. 
Its voice is heard only as leading the hymn of solemn adora- 
tion chanted by wild torrents and by ice-falls, by groves and 
lightnings and living flowers. 
And what has Shelley to tell us of the Vale of Chamouni? 
a * * Ravine of Arve—dark, deep Ravine— 

Thou many-colored, many-voicéd vale, 

Over whose pines, and crags, and caverns sail 

Fast cloud shadows and sunbeams: awful scene, 

Where Power in likeness of the Arve comes down 


From the ice gulphs that gird his secret throne, 
Bursting through these dark mountains like the flame 
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Of lightning thro’ the tempest;—thou dost lie, 
Thy giant brood of pines around thee clinging, 
Children of elder time, in whose devotion 

The chainless winds still come and ever came 

To drink their odours, and their mighty swinging 
To hear—an old and solemn harmony; 

Thine earthly rainbows stretched across the sweep 
Of the ztherial waterfall, whose veil 

Robes some unsculptured image; the strange sleep 
Which when the voices of the desert fail 

Wraps all in its own deep eternity;— 

Thy caverns echoing to the Arve’s commotion, 

A loud, lone sound no other sound can tame; 
Thou art pervaded with that ceaseless motion, 
Thou art the path of that unresting sound— 
Dizzy Ravine! ™ ° * sais 


Here he pauses a moment to muse on his own human mind in 
the presence of such “fast influencings;” but it is only for a 
moment, and again the majesty of the scene overpowers him, 
till his thoughts become, as he tells us, like a feeble brook 
“with sound but half its own” that flows 


‘* Where woods and winds contend, and a vast river 
Over its rocks ceaselessly bursts and raves.” 


Now and then we find a few lines like these: 


‘Thou hast a voice, great Mountain, to repeal 
Large codes of fraud and woe ; not understood 
By all, but which the wise, and great, and good 
Interpret, or make felt, or deeply feel.” 


And again : 


“«* * * The secret strength of things 
Which governs thought, and to the infinite dome 
Of heaven is as a law, inhabits thee !” 


But, after all, how dim, how abstract, how feeble is this 
part of his message! It is when the mountain—the mountain 
with its dizzy ravine, its chainless winds, its tameless sound, 
its ceaseless motion—absorbs him in an “ecstatic wonder not 
unallied with madness” that he speaks to us with power. As 
it is here, so it is everywhere in his writings. Nature revealed 
herself to this gifted spirit in such transcendent and awful 
loveliness, that the Deity would seem to have covered His 
fragile child with His hand, when He Himself passed by, lest 
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the abundance of the revelation should crush the sensitive poet- 
soul trammelled with mortality. 

The curious and lamentable wrong-headedness that made 
Shelley in so many relations of life what he calls himself— 
“a Power girt round with weakness,” caused him to place a 
masked Deity on the throne of the universe and to call it God. 
Failing to distinguish between liberty and license; having 
little or no idea of the necessity of law and its enforcement in 
the existing conditions of society; with an imperfect under- 
standing of the nature of sin and its inevitable penalty, he 
regarded the Christian God as none other than the arch-tyrant, 
who, instead of loving his enemies, delights in an eternity 
spent in torturing them. With such a conception, Shelley 
would have been untrue to himself—he with his “ quenchless 
desire of universal happiness,” he—a man who was 

‘‘as a nerve o’er which do creep 

The else unfelt oppressions of this earth,” 
had he not always and everywhere announced himself as an 
atheist. If a little common sense had been shown in the treat- 
ment of the hot-headed boy speculator at Oxford, the result 
might have been different; who can say? Be it remembered, 
also, that if we cannot apply to him Cordelia’s words: “So 
young, my lord, and true,” yet if untrue, we should still add, 
“So young, my lord.” At thirty, his opinions on many 
subjects were far less crude than at eighteen. If he had only 
lived,—but at thirty, the mysterious forces of nature with 
whom he fraternized from a child, laid too rough a grasp on 
their quondam playfellow, and he was not. His was a beauty- 
intoxicated soul. Is it impossible that the tender Compassion 
that long ago rewarded the ignorant woman’s touch on the 
garment hem, may have taught the poet’s dazzled gaze to turn 
from the radiance of the robe to the loving kindness of the 
face? The City has twelve gates. May not one of them be the 
gate that is called Beautiful ? 

The alluring abstractions that were always floating cloud- 
like above Shelley’s head, he was unable to call down in fructi- 
fying showers. But must we, for this, call him “ ineffectual”— 
an angel indeed, but an “ ineffectual angel?’ One summer even- 
ing, as I was walking in the woods, I looked up suddenly and 

VOL. XVI. 10 
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saw between me and the setting sun a web of wonderful work- 
manship, arch on arch stretched on lines radiating from the 
centre—rainbow bridges in curves of exceeding beauty—the 
visible trembling on the verge of the invisible—ethereal matter 
spiritualized and glorified. Later, returning the same way, I 
looked again, but looked in vain, for it had disappeared with 
the sunset hues that had revealed it. There could be no fitter 
emblem of Shelley’s gift to us. It is impossible to read him 
with any sympathy without realizing that his genius opens our 
eyes to colors in the spectrum of beauty that, for the most, are 
beyond mortal ken; that it has been for him to catch and hold 
certain overtones in the world’s harmonies that else would never 
have reached the ears of ordinary humanity. And is this 
nothing? We do not scorn the rose because it cannot furnish 
us with daily bread. Our inheritance from Shelley lies ready 
to the hand of him who will receive it—a rare and strange 
possession, and valuable as it is rare. 


JULIA H. GULLIVER. 
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Articte VIL—THE GREAT TRUTHS—FUNDAMENTAL 
IN ALL HUMAN HISTORY—WHICH ARE STATED 
IN THE THREE FIRST CHAPTERS OF GENESIS. 


Tur forms in which truth is presented in the opening chap- 
ters of Genesis are similar to those in which the peoples 
surrounding the Hebrews, and from among whom they had 
originally emigrated to Canaan, had expressed their traditional 
conceptions of God and of his relations to the world and to 
man. This is one of the points established by recent re- 
searches into the traditions of these peoples and by the deci- 
phering of inscriptions found among the ruins of their ancient 
cities. The conceptions of God and of the supernatural 
expressed in these traditional forms were pagan and polythe- 
istic. But in the opening of Genesis, while these familiar 
forms are retained, they are divested of the false conceptions 
of God, and are used as the medium for conveying the revela- 
tion of the one only living and true God, of his creation of the 
universe, and of his real relations to it and to man from the 


beginning of human history.* 


* Religion is a common characteristic of mankind. It is the response 
of the human spirit to the presence of God revealed te all in the consti- 
tution and course of nature and in the constitution and history of man, 
as well as in the experience of individuals. Thus all men attain some 
more or less true ideas of God, of the spirit of man, and of the supernat- 
ural. But in interpreting these revelations to their own minds, men 
form conceptions of God and of his relations to men which, notwith- 
standing whatever truth may be in them, are defective, fanciful, and 
erroneous. These, perpetuated by tradition, come to be expressed in 
various legends, myths, and superstitions. Hence arose the accounts of 
the creation and of the early condition and history of man, the forms 
of which are used in Genesis to declare the doctrine of monotheism. 
Some of these ethnic legends and myths are doubtless reminiscences, 
more or less faded, embellished by fancy and etherialized into myths, 
of momentous events or of remarkable heroes, “‘the mighty men which 
were of old; men of renown.” (Gen. vi. 4.) The tradition of the flood, 
for example, has been found among almost all races and tribes of men. 
It is doubtless the reminiscence of a great catastrophe of that kind in 
the regions inhabited by the primitive men. This, indeed, the modern 
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If it is asked why these forms were used, the answer js 
obvious. Always, if truth is to be understood by any person, 
it must be communicated in language and forms of thought 
with which he is familiar. If truth respecting God is to be 
communicated to a child or to a savage, it can be done only in 
the words of their meagre language, and in conceptions and 
forms of thought familiar to their undeveloped minds. For the 
same reason, truths respecting God and his relation to the 
world and to man were declared in that remote age to the 
Hebrews, a comparatively uncultivated people, in forms of 
thought already familiar and probably even then venerable for 
their antiquity. 

This fact must be recognized as of fundamental importance 
in every attempt to answer the questions respecting the form 
in which truth is presented in these chapters, whether these 
questions arise from the point of view of literary and historical 
criticism or of modern science.* 

I do not propose, however, to discuss these questions here. 
I shall confine myself to presenting some of the great and fun- 
damental truths or realities here revealed, the revelation of 
which in these chapters remains indisputable, whatever theory 
criticism or science may adopt as to the form in which the 
truth is presented. The revelation stands independent of the 
form in which it was made. Whether this ancient document, 
as to its form, consists of one code or of more than one; 
whether it is regarded as a literal narrative, or a poem, or a 
panoramic word-picture, or a vision, or a symbolic or allegori- 
cal representation, on any theory whatever as to its form, it 
still remains indisputable that it recognizes and suggests, and 
for the most part clearly reveals the great and fundamental 
truths or realities which I shali point out. And the proper use 
to make of the document is in studying the realities which it 
theories of geology show to be not only possible but probable. Such 
traditions, as well as the incontrovertible historical evidence of events 
discovered among the inscriptions and other remains of these peoples, 
confirm the historical trustworthiness of the biblical narratives. 

*For example, the cuneiform inscription recording the Babylonian 
tradition of the flood presents points of diversity, similar to those in 
the biblical narrative from which critics infer in the latter two dis- 
tinct and incompatible codes.—See Article by Prof. John P. Davis, 
Presbyterian Rev., July, 1889, pp. 415-431. 
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reveals. If one has a telescope he does not occupy himself in 
taking it to pieces to see how it is made. This is properly 
done now and then by an optician, whose business it is to make 
and inspect telescopes. But for the rest of us, we are to look 
through it and see what we can see. If we see heavenly 
bodies which the naked eye of man never saw, and can see 
more clearly those already known, we conclude it is a real tele- 
scope and use it to extend and confirm our knowledge. So we 
are to look through this revelation of God. If it reveals great 
truths, great realities, now undisputed, which aside from this 
revelation man was not acquainted with till ages after Genesis 
vas written, and which have now become, as the revelations of 
the telescope have become, the common knowledge of man- 
kind, then we justly conclude that it was a real revelation of 
God and we thankfully and joyfully use it to clarify and 
extend our knowledge of him. 

The objects of all human knowledge are included in the 
three spheres: Nature or the physical system, God, and Man 
or the moral system of finite personal beings under the govern- 
ment of God. The three opening chapters of Genesis declare 
great and fundamental truths or realities in each of these 
spheres of knowledge. This makes these chapters, irrespective 
of all claims to inspiration, the most significant and wonderful 
fragment of ancient literature outside of the Bible. Nor does 
the form in which it presents these truths detract from the 
value and importance of the truths nor from the evidence of 
its authority as a revelation of God. 

1. First to be considered are the truths here recognized 
respecting nature or the physical system. But before mention- 
ing these it is necessary to attend to some preliminary consid- 
erations pertaining to questions as to the harmony of Genesis 
with modern physical science. 

The original creative action must have been wholly in the 
sphere of the supernatural. God, the creator, was the only 
observer and his own wisdom his only counselor. It was 
entirely beyond the range of human observation. Therefore 
human science is incompetent to describe it. On this point 
the student of physical science can speak with no more author- 
ity than any other person. As to the evolution of the uni- 
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verse after it is created science has unrestricted right of search, 
Theology accepts all facts and laws which science has fully 
established, but by no means all speculative theories and 
hypotheses which the imagination of scientists may invent. 

The narrative in Genesis is written in popular, not in scien 
tific language. It presents things as they appear without at- 
tempting scientific analysis and description. Modern scientific 
nomenclature and terminology, if used, would have been unin- 
telligible. The scientific names and forms of that day, if there 
had been any, would long ago have lost all significance. But 
popular language, describing things as they appear to men in 
all generations, is always and everywhere understood. 

Theories of cosmogony propounded by scientists are receiy- 
ing frequent modifications. The theories of one generation 
are rejected by the next. The Wernerian or Neptunian theory 
that the rocks were deposited from water, gave place to the 
Huttonian or Vuleanist theory, which gave prominence to the 
action of heat and the cooling of melted matter. The theory 
of catastrophes, with which Hugh Miller and President Ed- 
ward Hitchcock attempted to reconcile Genesis, has given 
place, since Lyell wrote, to the theory of uniformity. All 
cosmogonies are taken up and modified by the theory of evolu- 
tion; and already it has been proposed to modify this by giving 
more prominence to the formation and action of meteoric dust 
and its condensation into meteoric masses. It is idle to attempt 
to reconcile Genesis with the cosmogony of science, so long as 
the latter is immature and changing in the process of growth. 

It must also be borne in mind that these chapters in Genesis 
were not written to instruct man in physical science, but in the 
knowledge of God. They were not written to reveal the facts 
and laws of physical science, but to reveal God. To study 
them as designed to teach physical science would be like dis- 
secting the Sistine Madonna of Raphel, subjecting the col- 
oring matter to chemical analysis, determining how many 
grains of each kind of material were used, and so trying to 
prove that the picture reveals some facts of modern science and 
isin harmony with it, forgetting that what it really reveals is 
the genius of the painter and the ideal which he had created 
and revealed on the canvas. 
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And it must be remembered that Genesis is here the record 
of God’s revelation of himself in its beginning. And because 
God can reveal himself only in the finite, and in his action on 
and in the finite after it has been created, this beginning of 
revelation must be incomplete and its literary and scientific 
setting must be also incomplete and inadequate. As he con- 
tinues to reveal himself in his action in the physical universe 
and in the course of human history, and as, under God’s con- 
tinued revealing of himself, man advances in development, 
God’s revelation of himself becomes in itself clearer and fuller, 
and the media for communicating it, the setting in which it is 
presented to man, become more adequate. Mr. Huxley has 
presented a dreadful picture of strangled theological serpents 
lying around the cradle of every science, like the serpents of 
old around the cradle of the infant Hercules. But the theism 
cradled in the first chapters of Genesis, in its life and growth 
through all generations, has survived multitudes of perishing 
forms of science. Instead of Mr. Huxley’s conception, it 
would be nearer historical fact to represent theology and phys- 
ical science as having both been once in their cradles; and 
both as having strangled many an error, as they forced their 
way to larger and clearer knowledge of the truth. For there 
is no real antagonism and no necessary occasion for controversy 
between them. 

While the account of the creation in Genesis was not de- 
signed to teach physical science, it does recognize important 
facts and principles pertaining to the physical system. 

It reconizes in it order, continuity, and law. It recognizes it 
as a system. The Bible nowhere intimates the existence of 
chaos in which innumerable atoms were driven about by chance 
and nothing was orderly under law. That was a fiction which 
had some currency among the Greeks and afterwards among 
the Romans; but it is entirely absent from all records of 
Hebrew thought. On the contrary the creation of the universe 
and its development through successive epochs are presented as 
the intelligent action of God proceeding in an orderly way 
from epoch to epoch and bringing into existence a vast and 
complicated universe in which all parts are fitted to each other 
in a reasonable and orderly system. The fact that the writer 
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resolves all the nature-gods of the heathen into mere objects 
and powers of nature, themselves created by the one only God, 
and comprehends the whole universe in a strict monotheism, 
necessarily implies its unity, order, and continuity in a system, 

The narrative also declares the efficiency of second causes, 
The sun, the moon, and the stars are real agents giving light to 
the earth ; the earth brings forth grass ; the herb yields seed 
after its kind; and the trees bear fruit wherein is the seed 
thereof after its kind. So throughout the Bible created beings 
are recognized as real beings exerting efficiency, on which as 
objects and through which as agents God acts. This shuts out 
pantheism, which allows no real being or efficiency to the 
finite. It shuts out polytheism, banishing the divinities from 
the trees, the mountains, the rivers, and all the powers of 
nature. Nor is it derogatory to God nor incompatible with his 
almightiness that he is immanent in the universe which he has 
created, and acts on and through it according to the laws of his 
own reason, and in the invariable sequences of nature which 
those laws determine. 

The cosmogony of Genesis also represents the universe as 
progressive by development. It was not created and completed 
by a single fiat of the divine will. Six epochs are mentioned 
in its progressive evolution. God is also recognized as imme- 
nent in it, developing at the successive epochs a more diversi- 
fied arrangement of the material and higher types of being. 
At last when the earth has become fit for human habitation, he 
brings man into being. 

This cosmogony is singularly free from mythical and puerile 
conceptions like those common among the ancient nations. 
Here is no trace of the sun-myth in any of its many forms; 
no teaching that the world rests on a tortoise; or that it floats 
in a sea of milk; or that, like the primitive shelter of the 
lowest savages, consisting of the branches of a tree pulled 
down and fastened to the ground, it is built around and sup- 
ported by a tree, from which the Scandinavian conception of 
the tree Yggdrasil probably originated ; or that the sun labor- 
iously forces his way every night by difficult and intricate pas- 
sages through the foundation of the earth ; nor does it mention 
the river of fire winding about the earth of which, with several 
other equally mythical conceptions, Plato tells us in the Phedo. 
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While the account of the creation was not intended to teach 
science, it does present a remarkable agreement with modern 
science. Its recognition of the progressive development of 
the universe has been already noticed. Its declaration that 
light existed before the sun, which used to be urged as proof of 
its contradiction of science, is now a remarkable instance of 
its agreement with it. When the deep was waste and void 
and in darkness, the spirit of God moved upon its face. This 
naturally indicates the beginning of motion, which must have 
been first in the development of the matter of the universe, in 
whatever form it first existed. And the beginning of motion 
may have been the molecular vibration of the all-prevailing 
ether which causes light. And thus light would be the first 
thing produced in the distribution and arrangement of the ma- 
terial of the universe. Firmament in English, like the Latin 
word from which it is derived, means something firm and 
stable. The same is the meaning of the Greek word by which 
it is translated in the Septuagint. But the Hebrew word trans- 
lated firmament means simply an expanse. Various other 
agreements have been pointed out by skilled scientists. The 
following from Professor Heckel of Jena is in striking con- 
trast with the flippancy with which many, inferior to him in 
scientific ability, have ridicuied the account of creation in 
Genesis. “ Two great and fundamental ideas, common also to 
the non-miraculous theory of creation, meet us in this Mosaic 
hypothesis of creation with surprising clearness and simplicity 
—the idea of separation or differentiation, and the idea of 
progressive development or perfecting. Although Moses looks 
on the results of the great law of organic development... . 
as the direct action of a constructing creator, yet in his theory 
there lies hidden the ruling idea of a differentiation and pro- 
gressive development of the originally simple matter. We can 
therefore bestow our just and sincere admiration on the Jewish 
lawgiver’s grand insight into nature and his simple and natural 
hypothesis of creation, without discovering in it a so-called 
divine revelation.”* How then is it to be accounted for that 
in an antiquity so remote and among a people so rude, these 
farsighted suggestions are found in this document ? 

* History of Creation, Trans. vol. i., p. 38. 
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2. Here also great truths are revealed respecting God. No 
sentence ever written or spoken in human language declares 
truths more fundamental and momentous than the first sep. 
tence of Genesis. To the fundamental truth here revealed al] 
physical science, all speculative, ethical, and ssthetic philosophy, 
all science of government and law, aun all religion, must go 
back for their ultimate foundation, for their possibility and 
their right to be. For if the universe, with all its beings, 
forces, truths, and laws, is not the product of power guided by 
rational intelligence for the realization of rational ends, if it is 
not ultimately grounded in reason,.then there is no ultimate 
foundation for the reality of human knowledge, the obligation 
of virtue or the possibility of religion. That which is revealed 
in this sentence is, The one only living and true God, the cre- 
ator of the heavens and the earth. It is worthy to be the first 
sentence in the record of God’s revelation of himself. The 
first words, “In the beginning God,” present him as sntece- 
dent to the universe. The next words, “created the heavens 
and the earth,” declare that he is not merely the antecedent, 
but is also the intelligent, originating, creative power, who gives 
being to the universe. Here is declared the creation of the 
material of the universe. The succeeding verses declare the 
progressive distribution, arrangement, and development of the 
original material through the brooding energy of God’s spirit, 
and the bringing in, at successive epochs, of vegetable, animal, 
and rational life. 

These opening chapters of Genesis clearly and distinctively 
teach monotheism. In them God is revealed as distinct from 
the universe and its creator, transcending it, yet immanent and 
active in it. He is revealed as the personal God. His whole 
action as here set forth is in self-consciousness, and in rational 
intelligence and freedom. He creates by his own free will, 
and each successive act reveals the progressive realization of a 
rational plan. He creates and develops the universe by the 
immediate volition of his will. God said, “Let light be and 
light was.” Longinus in his treatise on the sublime cites this 
as an example of the highest sublimity. God’s resting on the 
seventh day reveals at least that he is not acting under neces- 
sity, but acts in the finite or refrains from acting as he will. 
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He is also revealed as the one God. Heis one. The Hebrew 
word here translated God is in form plural; but the verbs of 
which it is the subject are singular. Gesenius says that this 
name of God is used in the singular form only in the poetic style 
and the later Hebrew. And the whole narrative shows that it 
denotes here the one God. As the polytheists in their inscrip- 
tions had used the word in the plural, this writer uses the word 
in the same form and treats it as singular, teaching that what 
they had worshipped as many is in reality one God. And he 
is here revealed as the only God and the God over all. He 
was in the beginning, alone, the only God. All besides him is 
created and dependent being; it is not God. This excludes 
every form of polytheism. God is sharply distinguished from 
the universe. He is not evolved into the universe and identi- 
fied with it. He is its creator. As creator he is distinct from 
the universe and transcends it. This excludes every form of 
pantheism. Yet God is also revealed as immanent in the 
universe and energizing in its progressive evolution through 
successive epochs in time. Thus in the opening of Genesis is 
recognized the harmony of the seeming antinomies in the con- 
ception of God; of the diversity of his attributes and the 
variety of their manifestations with the unity of his being, of 
his transcendence of the universe with his immanent action in 
it, The study of these antinomies has occupied the pro- 
foundest thought of man in all ages, and aside from the 
biblical revelation has issued in one-sided conceptions, in poly- 
theism, or in epicureanism or deism, or in pantheism. 

We find also in these chapters of Genesis a revelation of 
the moral government of God. The sixth and highest epoch 
is the creation of man “in the image of God.” Here is the 
revelation of God’s providential care both for man and beast 
in providing for their needs. But the narrative plainly shows 
that rational man as a subject of moral government is the chief 
object of interest. To him God gives dominion over the 
earth, to subdue and cultivate it and to possess and use its 
powers and resources. In all the successive steps in the devel- 
opment of the material of the world, the ruling design evi- 
dently was to prepare it for the habitation of man. For this 
even the sun and moon were made. Whatever other ends they 
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subserve, the narrative says they were made “to give light 
upon the earth.” Thus the representation is that the whole 
action of God in creating and developing the physical system 
was subordinated to the higher ends of the moral system in 
which man appears under the moral government of God. Ac. 
cordingly man is at once recognized as a responsible free agent, 
is put on probation under moral law and government, and sub- 
jected to a course of moral discipline and education. God 
cares for him with paternal love and admits him to free com- 
munion with himself. 

It is said repeatedly at the successive epochs, “and God saw 
that it was good ;” and at the completion of the work it is 
said, “and God saw everything that he had made and behold 
it was very good.” Here God is pictured as rejoicing in his 
work. This excludes all pessimistic conceptions of the uni- 
verse, and all Zoroastrian and Manichan ideas of an evil being 
co-eternal with God. It is common to praise the ancient 
Greeks for their bright and sunny lives. Here in the begin- 
ning of Genesis we find God himself taking a bright and 
sunny view of the universe and rejoicing in it as very good. 
What a contrast to Buddhism, the fundamental principle of 
which is that all finite existence is in itself an evil, and the only 
redemption of finite beings is in the cessation of their con- 
scious individual existence. 

It is objected that God does not here declare the law of love, 
nor a code of moral precepts, nor make a full revelation of his 
own character as love. The answer is that every finite person 
must begin without moral development, and must develop his 
moral capacities and form his moral character by his own free 
action. In no other way are moral development and the for- 
mation of moral character possible or even conceivable. And 
for the undeveloped person, whether an infant or a savage, moral 
education and development must begin with specific rules re- 
quiring or forbidding specific acts. Therefore the method of 
dealing with the first man and woman, as here pictured, is 
accordant with the principles of true ethical philosophy and with 
all experience in moral education and development. And the 
narrative shows that God from the beginning did show his love 
for the first pair and his kindly care for them. And we shall 
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see that afterwards, when they had sinned, God did make a 
nd revelation to them of his redeeming love. 

The truth respecting God recognized in these three opening 
chapters of Genesis is the more surprising when contrasted 
with the religions of all the peoples surrounding the Hebrews 
in their earlier history. The gods of these peoples were them- 
selves objects and powers of nature. But here in Genesis it is 
revealed that not only the trees and animals which some of 
them worshipped, but the stars, the moon, and even the sun, 
the highest object of nature-worship, were themselves created 
by the one true God and were dependent on him; that he is 
the God who is above all the powers of the universe and on 
whom they all depend for their existence. Accordingly we 


. find a wonderful contrast in this respect between the account 


of the creation in the ancient inscriptions, so far as they have 
been deciphered, and the record of the creation in Genesis. 
In the former the earth and heavens are represented as gen- 
erated from the great deep, and the first beings thus generated 
are the gods themselves.* No creation of the universe by a 
God antecedent and superior to it, but the material of the 
universe is first, and the gods, as mere powers of nature, are 
generated from it. The same contrast appears between the 
narratives of the first ten chapters of Genesis and their heathen 
counterparts. In the latter are found only nature-gods. In the 
former are found only the most distinct monotheistic concep- 
tions of God like those in the first three chapters.t 

The true and sublime idea of God in the beginning of 
Genesis is the more surprising in view of the fact that during 


* “ At that time, above, the heaven was unnamed; below, the earth by 
name was unrecorded; the boundless deep also (was) their generator. 
The chaos of the sea was she who bore the whole of them. Their 
waters were collected together in one place, and the flowering reed was 
not gathered, the marsh-plant was not grown. At that time the gods 
had not been produced, any one of them; by name they had not been 
called, destiny was not fixed. The great gods also were made; the gods 
Lakhmu and Lakhamu were produced (the first), and the gods Sar and 
Kisar were made next. The days were long; a long (time passed) (and) 
the gods Anu, (Bel and Hea were born of) the gods Sar and Kisar.”— 
Chaldean Account of Genesis, by George Smith; revised and corrected 
by A. H. Sayce, pp. 57, 58. 

t Lenormant, Beginnings of History, trans., pp. 337-342. 
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the many ages from the time when this was written to the 
coming of the Christ, the most civilized nations as well as the 
uncivilized, the Hebrews alone excepted, had not attained the 
conception of the one personal God here so distinctly presented, 
All the nations were polytheists. Individuals, and philosophical 
sects who thought more deeply, either sank into the abyss of 
pantheism or lost themselves in materialism. Even those who 
attained the idea of the one personal God thought it an ideg 
difficult to be attained and not to be communicated to the com- 
mon people, or they regarded him as too great and pure to soil 
himself by intermeddling with earthly affairs. To the question 
how this conception of God in these first three chapters of 
Genesis is to be accounted for, the only reasonable answer is, 
that God imparted it by his revelation of himself. And the 
earlier the date assigned to the composition, the more decisive 
is the internal evidence that it is the revelation of God. 

It is said by superficial critics that God is represented here 
as a man going in and out and conversing with Adam and Eve, 
and that this indicates a very low conception of God, belong- 
ing to a very low type of paganism and to a barbarous people. 
To this it may be replied that these chapters do not ascribe a 
human form to God and do not inform us precisely in what 
way God made himself known. If the narrative implies that 
it was in a human form, this may be accounted for as belong- 
ing to the old type of representation which the writer has 
purposely chosen in order to convey the truth respecting God 
in sharp contrast with the heathen representations. But what- 
ever the form in which God is here represented as revealing 
himself, the grand ideas of God and of his relations to man here 
presented remove this narrative far away from all heathen con- 
ceptions and make it impossible to regard it as the product of 
the thought and religion of a barbarous and indolatrous people. 
And the same may be said of all the theophanies of the Old 
Testament. The Old Testament assumes throughout that God 
is making special revelations of himself to man. These reve- 
lations are represented as being made through a great variety 
of theophanies, all of which are rich in spiritual significance. 
Whatever explanation may be given of the forms in which the 
revelation is made, the revelation of God actually made in 
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them is worthy of God and vindicates its claim to be a true 
revelation of him. 

3. These three chapters disclose fundamental facts and truths 
respecting man. 

Here the great truth is clearly indicated that the essential 
elements of personality are the same in man and in God. Man 
was created in the image of God. And not only is this phrase 
significant, but the man and the woman are represented and 
treated throughout the whole history as rational, personal free 
agents, responsible for their actions under God’s moral govern- 
ment and discipline, and admitted to intimacy with him. 
Many Christian theologians have held theories of free will 
which logically imply and sometimes explicitly assert that God 
is not a free agent. Mohammedism presents a view of God 
which logically involves the denial of free will in man and re- 
duces God practically to a blind fate. But the whole narrative 
in this ancient document in Genesis rests on the assumption 
that God and men are alike personal free agents, that the essen- 
tial elements of rational free personality are the same in both. 
Man as thus constituted is represented as a supernatural being. 
He is above nature. This is recognized by God in giving him 
lordship over nature. (Gen. i. 26,28.) God appoints the man 
to have dominion over all the earth and over every living thing 
upon it. The heathen regarded the gods themselves as included 
in nature and generated by it. But in Genesis not only is God 
in the beginning the creator and above nature, but man himself, 
though a creature of God, is like God in his rational free per- 
sonality, and thus is supernatural, above nature and having 
lordship over it. And this implies, as we have already seen, 
that the earth and all in it, the sun, moon, and stars, the whole 
physical system exist for the moral system and are subordinate 
to its uses and to the realization of its moral and spiritual 
ideals and ends. 

Man is also represented as knowing God and communing 
with him. He is under God’s law and government, thus he 
ison probation and in such a way as is compatible with his 
undeveloped capacities and character. He is by his own action 
to form his own character and to determine his own destiny. 
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Here also is the recognition of marriage as the union of one 
man with one woman, and of the perpetuity and inviolability 
of the marriage relation. “Therefore shall a man leave hig 
father and his mother and shall cleave unto his wife ; and they 
shall be one fiesh.” (Gen. ii. 23, 24.) 

Here also is the recognition of the fact of sin; a fact which 
has been demonstrating its actuality every year and day and 
hour in the history of man ever since the first sin was com. 
mitted. It is like Niagara in its fulness, its power, and its 
continuance. At the Falls, one is awed by its continuity and, 
as it were, its omnipresence ; wherever you are, in every wak- 
ing hour of day. and night, you are conscious of its presence 
and power. It overpowers the mind with awe to think of that 
tremendous torrent pouring down in all its fulness every mo- 
ment, unexhausted through all the years and all the centuries, 
Like that is the torrent of human sin. Look into the history 
of man in whatever age or country, and you find sin pouring 
through it with appalling power. We hear its roar, nearer or 
more distant, in the news of every morning. There can be no 
true philosophy of human history which fails to recognize 
this fundamental fact. This we find recognized in the opening 
of Genesis; and the recognition of it is essential to any correct 
understanding of the history of man and of the action of God 
revealing himself in human history. 

In this narrative also the essential characteristics of all sin 
are disclosed. Sin is supreme selfishness in its several forms of 
self-sufficiency, self-will, self-seeking, and self-glorifying. These 
essential characteristics of sin are exhibited here. The tempta- 
tion was not addressed, as commonly supposed, to the appetites 

and lower propensities of the man and the woman, enticing to 
a life of sensual indulgence. It was explicitly addressed to 
their higher and nobler impulses, promising them the imme- 
diate realization of their highest development and greatness, if 
they would disobey God and take the forbidden fruit. “Ye 
shall not surely die ; for God doth know that in the day ye eat 
thereof, then your eyes shall be opened and ye shall be as God, 
knowing good and evil.” The tempter here presents a legit- 
imate object of human aspiration. Man in his rational free 
personality is “in the image of God.” He legitimately aspires 
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to the increase of knowledge, to the development of all his 

wers, and to the attainment of likeness to God in moral 
character, that is, in universal love. The same promise, Ye 
shall be as God, is renewed in the gospel on the authority of 
Christ. God in the life and work of Christ reveals man’s likeness 
to God in his constitution as a personal being, and opens to him 
the way in which, after he had sinned, he may be restored to his 
normal condition of union with God by faith, may be accepted 
asa child of God and renovated in character into the likeness 
of God in love. “He hath granted unto us his precious and 
exceedingly great promises: that through these ye may become 
partakers of the divine nature.” (II. Pet. i.4.) This is the 
old promise, “ Ye shall be as God,” given anew by God him- 
self. The deception by which the tempter misled man at the 
outset was as to what the promised greatness of being as God 
really consists in and as to the methods by which it must be 
attained. His promise implies that all which hindered their 
attaining the highest knowledge, power, and development was 
their subjection to God. He insinuates that God is jealous of 
them and knows that, if they break away from their subjection 
to him, they will be his equals and he will be unable to control 
them any longer. He suggests to them, If you eat this for- 
bidden fruit, you will then not need to depend on God for 
directions what to do and for rules for the wise conduct of 
your lives; you will know of yourselves what is good for you 
and what is evil, and can determine for yourselves, indepen- 
dently of God’s command, what desires it is best for you to 
gratify. He urges them therefore to disobey God, to declare 
themselves independent of him: to set themselves up in self- 
sufficiency, no longer trusting in God as dependent on him; in 
self-will, disregarding his law; in self-seeking, becoming great 
by grasping for themselves and indulging themselves as they 
please in the gratification of their desires. And he assures 
them that in so doing God will be unable to punish them and 
that they will realize the highest possibilities of their being, 
becoming equal with God. “And when the woman saw that 
the tree was good for food, and that it was a delight to the 
eyes, and that the tree was to be desired to make one wise, she 
took of the fruit thereof and did eat.” Here, in yielding to 
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the temptation, she beguiles herself with an enticement which 
the tempter had not mentioned. She seems to say to herself, 
If I set up for myself in independence of God, I shall not 
only get for myself the highest knowledge and power, but J 
shall at the same time be gratifying my natural desire fop 
agreeable food and shall delight my eyes with beauty, and so [ 
shall achieve greatness in the way of self-gratification and self. 
indulgence. And she may have reasoued, as sinners still con. 
tinue to reason, Why should I not follow my nature? Why 
am I made with these appetites and desires if not to gratify 
them ? 

Here therefore in this original transgression we see the essen- 
tial elements of all sinful character. It is acting in accordance 
with the primeval lie of the serpent. It is setting one’s self up 
in self-sufficiency, renouncing dependence on God instead of 
trusting him; in self-will, making one’s own will his law, and 
renouncing allegiance to God and obedience to his law ; in self- 
seeking, endeavoring in all the activity of life to gain the 
highest power and good by grasping and getting for self, by 
indulging self in the gratification of desire, instead of loving 
God with all the heart and one’s neighbor as himself. The 
tempter taught man in the outset this tremendous lie, that the 
way for him to become great and powerful and to attain the 
highest good is by superior force to crush the weaker when in 
his way and seize his possessions, or to overpower him and 
compel his service. Here then sin is presented in its essence 
as supreme selfishness, manifesting itself in the outset, as it has 
always manifested itself, in self-sufficiency, self-will, self-seek- 
ing, and self-glorifying. As such it is wilful alienation from 
God. Therefore the sinner misses all true development, pro- 
ductiveness, and well-being as inevitably as the vine-branch 
becomes fruitless and withers when torn from the vine. 

Sin is not represented here as beginning in sensual indul- 
gence. But these appetites and passions are among the most 
obtrusive of the natural propensities. Therefore when a per- 
son has renounced God and his spiritual relations and oppor- 
tunities and sets out to live for the gratification of his own 
desires, it is not surprising that he so often falls into a sensual 
life. Then instead of realizing independence, freedom, and 
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power, he finds himself a slave to appetite and passion and in 
bondage to earthly and sensual desires. James traces the 
pedigree of sin back to desire, which is the generic meaning 
of the word there translated lust. (James i. 14, 15.) This 
accords with the account of the origin of sin in Eden. Eve 
saw that the apple was to be desired. Desire entices to action 
put is not in itself necessarily sinful. If the will determines 
selfishly to gratify the desire reckless of God’s law and of the 
rights which it guarantees to men, then the desire is fertilized, 
the seed which it bears is sin and when it has ripened is death. 

Here also begins the revelation of God as the redeemer of 
man from sin. God’s redemptive action began as soon as man 
had sinned. It began in gracious divine action and influence 
to reclaim the sinners to their normal allegiance to himself. 
After Adam and Eve had sinned, God is represented as imme- 
diately seeking them, while they ran away from him. And 
when they stood before him, he condemned them indeed and 
banished them from Eden. But he did not banish them from 
himself. On the contrary, as the subsequent narrative shows, 
he received them and those of their children and children’s 
children, who willingly trusted and served him, as accepted 
worshipers. And here is recorded not only the beginning of 
God’s gracious action towards these first of human sinners, but 
also the promise of its continuance and its prevailing power. 
This promise is the so-called Protevangelium, in which God 
says to the serpent: “I will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise thy 
head and thou shalt bruise his heel.” We learn from the 
Babylonian inscriptions that the serpent was recognized as rep- 
resenting the power of lawlessness and evil among all the 
Semitic peoples.* He would therefore be at once recognized as 
such by all readers and hearers of Genesis as soon as it was 
written. Therefore those for whom this story of the tempta- 

*“The goddess Nina ceased to retain her serpentine attributes and 
after the era of the monuments of Tel-loh passed almost entirely out of 
memory; while the serpent became, what indeed he always seems to 
have been in genuine Semitic belief, the incarnation of wickedness and 
guile. We read in the bilingual lists of the evil serpent, the serpent of 


darkness, and it is probable that the imagination of later time con- 
founded this serpent of darkness with the dragon Tiamat, the leader of 
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tion was written must at once have understood it to declare 
that, under temptation by the power of lawlessness and evil, 
man had disobeyed God and fallen under the divine condemna- 
tion asasinner. And it reveals, and must have been under. 
stood as revealing, the beginning of a conflict between the 
powers of good and of evil, which was to be continued through 
the history of man; and it reveals, and must have been under. 
stood to reveal God’s promise of victory over the power of evil 
which God was to win for man in some way through the seed 
of the woman. Thus this narrative shows that God’s action in 
redeeming man from sin began as soon as man had sinned and 
that it was to be continued to a victorious issue. 

And thus in the opening of Genesis is struck the keynote of 
human history, in the declaration of the two great facts of sin 
and redemption. Here is recorded the beginning of the con- 
flict of God’s grace with the powers of darkness in the redemp- 
tion of man from sin. Here also is the prediction that this 
conflict was to continue as the staple of human history; and 
here is the promise of victory through the seed of the woman. 
And history shows that the conflict was continued with increas- 
ing distinctness of significance until Christ came and the Spirit 
of God was poured out on all flesh. 

Less than half a century before Christ came, Julius Cesar 
crossed the Rubicon and laid the foundation of the imperial 
power of the Czesars who followed in long succession. Christ 
was born in the life-time of the first Roman emperor. The 
coming of the Christ and the coming of the Czesar so nearly at 
the same time signalize the great epoch in the progress of this 
conflict and the fulfilment of this promise. The Roman emperor 
is the fit representative in history of the power of self- 
sufficiency, self-will, self-seecking, and self-glorifying, of that 
supremely selfish spirit of grasping, conquest, and domination 
which is the essence of all sin. Paul describes sin, when in its 
culmination it reveals in bold relief its essential character: 
“The man of sin, the son of perdition; he that opposeth and 


the powers of night and chaos.”—A. H. Sayce, The Religion of the An- 
cient Babylonians, Hibbert Lectures, 1887, p. 223. 

Among the Aryan peoples of Persia and India the serpent was in like 
manner the symbol of the power of evil.—Pressensé, Christianity and 
the Ancient World, pp. 182, 133. 
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exalteth himself against all that is called God or that is wor- 
shiped; so that he sitteth in the temple of God, setting him- 
self forth as God.” (II. Thess. ii. 3,4.) It was the Roman 
emperor, claiming worship as a god, whom Paul had in mind 
when he drew this terrible picture of sin. It was the Cesar, 
who not very long after Christ’s crucifixion began to wield all 
the power of the Roman empire to crush the Christian church. 
Any Christian might have escaped martyrdom by sprinkling a 
few grains of incense in acknowledgment of the Cesar as a 
god. Christ was a subject of the Cesar. To human view how 
weak, how utterly insignificant he. was in comparison with the 
emperor of the civilized world. But the Cesar represented 
selfish power maintaining, extending, and aggrandizing itself by 
force. Christ represented the power of love acting in harmony 
with the eternal truth and law of God and realizing the ends 
of God’s eternal wisdom and love. He revealed and main- 
tained the supreme, universal, and inviolable authority and the 
immutable obligation of the divine law of love. In the 
strength of that love and that law he confronted the world- 
ruling power of selfish and forceful conquest, subjugation, and 
domination in self-aggrandizement. The empire of the 
Cesars crumbled and vanished from the earth. The kingdom 
of Christ, under the reign of love, prevailed, and is transform- 
ing the world. And the Scriptures foretell that it will go on 
transforming human society into the kingdom of God till the 
end and consummation of the earthly history of man. Here 
in the beginning of this first book of the Bible, significantly 
named Genesis, is disclosed the beginning of the great conflict 
between the good and the evil, between love and selfishness, 
between the divine and the satanic, which has marked the 
whole history of man. There can be no true philosophy of 
human history which fails to recognize both man’s sin and 
God’s continuous action among men redeeming them from sin 
and establishing and advancing his kingdom of righteousness 
and good-will among men on the earth. The establishment 
and triumph of this kingdom is the goal of all God’s action on 
earth and the highest end which can be realized in the history 
of man. 
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Accordingly the biblical history, which begins with Paradise 
lost by the sin of man, ends in the glorious vision of Paradise 
regained by man through Christ, in which the categoric imper- 
ative of the law is transcended and perfectly obeyed in Chris. 
tian character fully developed and acting in the spontaneity of 
perfect love. Thus the promise, Ye shall be as God, by seek- 
ing the fulfillment of which in selfishness man brought on him- 
self ruin in sin and alienation from God, is renewed in Christ 
and fulfilled through the renewing of sinners by the Holy 
Spirit into the life of love. ‘“ Behold what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed on us, that we should be called children 
of God; and such we are. Beloved, now are we children of 
God, and it is not yet made manifest what we shall be. But 
we know that when he shall appear, we shall be like him; for 
we shall see him as_he is.” 

Thus in the first three chapters of Genesis we find the be. 
ginnings of God’s revelation of himself in his relation to the 
universe and to man in all the aspects in which he afterwards 
revealed himself more fully down to the coming of the God 
in Christ reconciling the world unto himself. And the revela- 
tion of these great truths or realities respecting nature, God 
and man remains indisputable in this ancient document, what- 
ever theory may be adopted as to the form of it, whether from 
the point of view of literary criticism or of physical science. 

SAMUEL Harris. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 





A JapanesE Boy. By Hiwsevr.*—The author of this charm- 
ing and really instructive little book, which has just been pub- 
lished, is a native of Japan, and a student at Yale—Mr. Shiukichi 
Shigemi. It will be noticed by the title, which we have given in 
full, that the book is by “ Himsrxr;” and we are confident that 
all who read his entertaining pages will be impressed by the fact 
that “ Himself” has a very marked individuality, a thoroughly 
joyous nature, and a personal magnetism that will enable him to 
carry through with success whatever he may undertake. 

For some years, a large number of young men from Japan 
have been studying in our American Universities, and institutions 
of education all over the land; and everywhere they have im- 
pressed their instructors, and all with whom they have come in 
contact, with their high character and earnest purpose. Nothing, 
perhaps, has tended to interest the American people in the 
regenerated empire of Japan so much as the presence of these 
young men among us. They exhibit a quickness of mental per- 
ception, a readiness of adaptation, a self respect, and a dignity of 
manner, which speak well for the people of whom they may 
be considered to be the representatives. They are also charac- 
terized by a certain savoir faire which is quite noticeable. Mr. 
Rikizo Nakashima—a native of Japan—in an Article on the 
“Japanese Character,” written for the February number, 1889, 
of this Review, has called attention to the fact that one leading 
characteristic of his countrymen is that, as a people, they are 
imbued with a “profound sense of honor to one’s self, and to 
one’s family, and to one’s country.” He says that “this chival- 
rous spirit has always been maintained, and is still maintained 
by all with zealous care.” He adds: “the chief object of educa- 
tion has always been to intensify and develop this sense of honor, 
and every action is tested, and judged by it. Therefore the first 
question that presents itself to every true Japanese, in deciding 


* A Japanese Boy. By Himself. New Haven, Conn. E. B. Sheldon & Co., 
1889. 12mo, pp. 128. 
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whether he ought to follow a certain course of action, is: “ Jy 
this worthy of me and the family to which I belong? Js it 
honorable for me to do that? Does it bring honor to my parents 
and relatives ?” Another of the characteristics especially notice. 
able among these young men is an invariable air of self-respect, 
An officer of the University some years ago told the present 
writer that when one of the earliest of the Japanese students 
who came to New Haven was calling one evening at his house, 
he showed him a book which professed to give “ illustrations of 
the Japanese people.” The young man, after turning over a 
very few of the pages, quietly laid it down, saying with unob- 
trusive dignity, “ Very low-class people,” and immediately intro- 
duced a new topic of conversation. The instincts of these 
young men are all unmistakably gentlemanly. They are 
thoroughly polite in their bearing and manners. They show, 
also, a remarkable ability to understand and appreciate humor, 
“ Elia” himself could hardly be more quick to perceive what is 
humorous, or enjoy it more thoroughly—and the manifestation 
of their enjoyment is always quiet and gentlemanly. There is, 
in addition, an ability to appreciate our American humor, and all 
that is laughable in the national foibles of our American people, 
which is something quite remarkable. 

We have said that this little volume is “really instructive.” 
Mr. Shigemi describes the small town in Japan in which he was 
born; his home, his parents, and their whole mode of living. 
He describes his school and his schoolmates; the young boys 
and girls with whom he played, their games, their parties, what 
they did and how they acted. He has succeeded in making the 
whole Japanese daily life—and especially family life—pass before 
his readers in a thoroughly attractive and entertaining manner, 
No book with which we are acquainted does this so well, and we 
are sure that those who read will be especially interested in the 
author—Mr. “Himsexr.” If any of our Anglo-Saxon boys shall 
display half the enterprise and pluck which this “ Japanese boy” 
has shown, in fighting his way in the world, they may consider 
their success assured. 

The price of the volume is $1, for which sum it may be ob- 
tained of “ Himsetr” by addressing a letter, with the money 
enclosed, to Mr. S. Shigemi, 111 York St., New Haven, Conn. 


WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY. 
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Moszs on Swiss FepEraL GoveERNMENT.*—The political ex- 
igencies of Europe have not allowed the Swiss to work out their 
constitutional development for themselves. The principles of 
their confederation have always taken their color largely from 
the times, and constitution has succeeded constitution during the 
last century with a rapidity which has often been the result of 
external force. Professor Moses, in tracing the political history 
of Switzerland, considers fully its relations to that of the con- 
tinent, and the necessary restrictions which these have imposed. 
He also compares its institutions with those of the various Amer- 
ican governments, and marks the steady growth there as here, of 
a national spirit. j 

There are few great questions of State which our people have 
been called to deal with, which have not also been encountered 
by the Swiss. Secession, and a confederacy of seceding cantons, 
have repeatedly occurred. There was a congress of ambassadors, 
before they were ready to accept acongress of legislators. There 
is a power in the nation to tax the cantons, which is never exer- 
cised, because a tarift and a whiskey tax are found more convenient 
sources of revenue. 

The States rights doctrine has not been strong enough to pre- 
vent the establishment of a Supreme Court with power to decide 
differences between the cantons, but it has kept the enforce- 
ment of the judgments in the hands of the Federal Council; thus 
making the judiciary virtually dependent on the political depart- 
ment of the government. And its subjection to the legislature is 
complete by denying it power to inquire whether any statute is 
conformable to the Constitution. 

The present Constitution, framed under the revolutionary in- 
fluences of 1848, has been modernized and nationalized by impor- 
tant amendments. By one of these, passed in 1885, the Federa- 
tion acquired the exclusive right to manufacture and import 
distilled liquors. It sells them at wholesale, and small retailers 
are licensed by the cantons. The net profits of the trade to the 
government are distributed among the cantons in proportion to 
their population, accompanied with the obligation to spend at 
least ten per cent. of the sum thus received, in the suppression of 
alcoholism. Spirits so denaturalized as to be unfit to drink are 
sold at cost. 


* The Federal Government of Switzerland, by BERNARD Moses, Pu.D., Professor of 
History and Political Economy, University of California. Oakland, Cal. Pacific 


’ Press Publishing Co. 1889. 
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Those of the proper age for military service, who do not ep. 
gage in it, pay a tax on both property and income, which may 
amount to as much as $600 a year, or in time of war to twice this 
sum. It is 30 cents for each $200 of net property (estimating 
real estate at three-fourths of its market value), and as much 
more for each $20 of net income. In determining net income, 
household expenses are deducted. ; 

Professor Moses writes in a clear and concise way, and his 
work will be a valuable aid to American students of comparative 


constitutional law. 
StmEon E. Batpwin, 


Essays on ConstituTionat History.*—This volume contains 
five papers, treating of the history of the United States before 
the adoption of our present Constitution. Good use has been 
made of that confused mass of material, known as the Journals 
of Congress, without a close study of which little can be known 
of the real civil forces which worked out our present system of 
government. Professor Jameson gives the first clear narrative 
ever published of the old Continental Court of Appeals in Admi- 
ralty causes, of which Titus Hosmer (Yale, 1757) was one of the 
original judges. At one time, it held one of its three annual 
Terms at Hartford. 

The annual salary at first (1779) recommended for each judge 
was $30,000, and $12,000 was actually advanced to each, on ac- 
count, upon his qualification. It seemed toolarge, however, to 
most of the members of Congress, notwithstanding the deprecia- 
tion of the currency, and in 1780, the amount was fixed at 
$2,500. The Court cleared its docket soon after the close of the 
Revolution, and the judges’ salaries were thereupon cut off en- 
tirely, an allowance of $10 a day being substituted in 1786, for any 
sessions which should be held thereafter. 

Professor French of the University of the South contributes 4 
valuable sketch of the formation of the various religious denomi- 
nations in the United States, with special reference to their gov 
ernmental organization ; the Protestant Episcopal Church receiv- 
ing most of his attention. 


*Essays in the Constitutional History of the United States in the formative Period, 
1775-1789, by Graduates and former Members of the Johns Hopkins University. 
Edited by J. Franxkuin Jameson, Pu.D., Professor of History in Brown Univer 
sity. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. Pp. 321. 
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Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett gives an interesting summary of the 
State legislation previous to 1789, regulating the status of the slave. 
Aslave in Connecticut, who slandered another, was to be whipped, 
and sold to pay the costs, unless his master met them. In Rhode 
Island by an Act of 1775 no one could free a slave without giving 
security, in the sum of £1,000 that he should not become a charge 
on thetown. In Virginia, the leave of the Governor had to be ob- 
tained first. South Carolina, in 1782, gave a bounty to volunteers 
for the Continental army, payable in slaves, one being delivera- 
ble for each years’ service. 

These essays are the fruit of historical studios begun at Johns 
Hopkins University, and show the patient investigation of original 
documents, taking nothing at second hand and nothing for 
granted, which characterizes the best work in the modern plan of 


graduate instruction. 
StmmEoN E. BALDWIN. 


Tue Hansa Towns.*—The “Story of Nations ” series is one of 
the most striking examples of the great service a publisher, who 
is also a scholar, can render to the cause of popular education. 
This series now numbers twenty-five volumes, all of them respect- 
able productions, and some of them distinct additions to English 
historical literature. Mr. Henry Bradley’s “The Goths” is the 
first English work devoted to that people. The subject of this 
notice is also a pioneer in its field. Madame Ragozin’s volumes 
on the ancient history of the East, contain the results of the most 
recent investigations. Others of distinctive value might be men- 
tioned. Some of the volumes have suffered under the limitations 
of their design, and so are not so useful to the student as they 
appear at first sight, but judged by their aim the series has kept 
up a high average of quality. When we remember the impor- 
tance of the Steel-yard in the development of English trade and 
industry it is absolutely surprising that no history of the League 
has appeared in England. Little as the Hanseatic League had 
to do with France, compared with England, there are two meri- 
torious histories of its career in the French language. The older 
work of Mallet, “ Za Ligue Hanséatique,” and the recent mono- 
graph of Worms bearing the same title. The English reader on 
the other hand has had to resort to magazine and encyclopedia 

* The Hansa Towns. By HELEN ZimMERN. The Story of the Nations, New 
York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. ? 
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Articles, or to stray chapters in general histories of commerce, 
Miss Zimmern’s work thus fills a gap. As a native of Hamburg 
and a resident of London, she may be expected to approach the 
subject with some measure of enthusiasm. The narrative js 
lively, and picturesque incidents are used with skill. The sub- 
ject is one less likely to interest the young on its own account 
than the story of a nation, and for that reason presents unusual 
difficulties to the author. There is a lack of distinctness about 
the first part, that perhaps may result from not having sufficiently 
digested the material. It is true the early history of the League 
is very obscure, but a clear and brief statement of known facts 
with some dates, and a little more definition, would have made 
it easier for the reader to grasp the subject. This more concrete 
method of treatment need not have been dry, for it was probably 
an effort to avoid dryness that has led to the haziness to which 
we refer. 

Coming down to details we demur to several statements, 
On page 14 we read: “It is curious that the early Teuton 
regarded manual labor as unworthy a free man, but did not 
extend this feeling to commerce.” This is certainly an error. 
The majority of the early Teutons supported themselves by 
agricultural labor. There was a prejudice against trading, fos- 
tered considerably by the church and the nobility, on moral, 
and social grounds, but the attractiveness of this field of activity, 
and the development of society, wore it gradually away. If the 
reader is curious to see how erroneous Miss Zimmern’s statement 
is he will find abundant proof in Inama-Sternegg’s Deutsche 
Wirthschaftsgeschichte, p. 132 ff. On p. 40 it is said: “ And 
thus (i. e. by Arnold of Brescia’s preaching), the Germans learnt 
from the Italians both the true meaning of liberty, and the virtue 
of municipal institutions, which latter had, in the first instance, 
sprung up in Lombardy from a Germanic root.” The Germanic 
origin of the municipalities of southern Europe is at least doubt- 
ful, and the support of that view has declined, we believe since 
Carl Hegel wrote in defence of it. On the other hand the 
northern municipalities are not to be traced to Italian example. 
On p. 104 the rates of interest taken by money lenders are said 
to have been from 6 to 10 percent. That is certainly too low 
for a general statement. From 10 to 40 per cent. would be 
nearer the facts. In speaking of the city schools, the author 
says: “ These institutions were founded in defiance of the priests, 
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who loved to keep the people in darkness and enslavement of 
ignorance.” That is a common statement, but is highly unjust 
to the medieval church. The author uses both San Jago of 
Compostella, p. 136, and Santiago de Compostella (misprinted 
Compastello), p. 169, which is confusing to young readers. On 
p. 126, the rare, and obsolete “ forbears” is used for forefathers, 
which is hardly advisable in view of these same young readers. 

The illustrations are deserving of the highest praise. No book 
in the series is superior to it in this respect. As the author does 
not mention the previous histories of the League, it may be of 
interest to state the most convenient sources where further in- 
formation may be found. The old work of Sartorius is not yet 
altogether superseded although an immense amount of light has 
been thrown on the subject since he wrote. For the reader of 
French, Worms’s book “ Za Ligue Hanséatique” is the best 
modern statement. For the reader of German, Barthold’s “Ge- 
schichte der Deutschen Hansa” will be very serviceable. Miss 
Zimmern seems to have used it enough to make some expression 
of obligation appropriate, Stieda’s Revaler Zollbiicher contains 
a wealth of interesting detail about the processes of the Hansa 
trade. The best short account that we know of is in Falke’s 
Geschichte des Deutschen Handels, vol. i., 144-205. Either of 
these will supplement Miss Zimmern’s narrative with matter of 
interest to the student. For the general reader her book is 
of value. It deserves success as a pioneer work, and as an 
earnest attempt to interest young readers in a most instructive 
department of history, but it is deficient in grasp of the subject 
and in knowledge of the Middle Ages. We wish it might impel 
some competent scholar to work up the modern material, and 
write a complete history of the League for students. 

EDWARD G. BOURNE. 


Puitosoputa Uttima.*—A work so serious and elaborate as 
this of Professor Shields, having at the same time a theme so 
important and lofty, cannot easily fail, if for these reasons alone, 
to win a large reward of respectful consideration. We can credit 
the author’s statement that he has devoted thirty years of hard 
labor to its accomplishment. The number of different authors to 
whose works reference is made is more than five hundred. Nor 

* Philosophia Ultima, or Science of the Sciences; by CHARLES WOODRUFF 


SuELDs, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Princeton College. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Two volumes. Vol. I., 1888, Vol. II., 1889. 
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does the consultation of this large amount of literature of go 
many kinds appear to have been superficial. We regret that the 
author has followed the practice of rarely or never giving an 
express citation of volume, page, or exact language, and has thus 
put it out of the reader’s power to follow and verify him. The 
use made of the references, however, appears to indicate that 
they are in the main correct and at first hand. They therefore 
show an unusually wide and careful reading upon the separate 
subjects handled in the entire treatise. 

The term “ Ultimate Philosophy” does not, of necessity, indi- 
cate clearly the purpose and scope of the book. Of course, we 
are not to understand Professor Shields as supposing for a 
moment that he has in these volumes propounded the final and 
ultimate form which is to be taken by the solution of all philo- 
sophical problems. The work of true philosophy is the “ umpir. 
age between science and religion,”—or rather we should say 
between the exact sciences and the theology of revelation. Now 
the positive philosophy is a theory of nescience and ignores reve- 
lation. The absolute philosophy is a theory of omniscience and 
attempts to supersede revelation. But the true philosophy is 
perfected science and art as concurring with revelation. The 
attainment of this is the mature effort and final task of the 
human mind. It may be anticipated under the name of “the 
Ultimate Philosophy, or that last summative science which is to 
be the fruit and goal and crown of all the sciences, as well as the 
means of their highest use and grandeur” (I., p. 377). 

The first volume of this work consists of two Parts. (It may 
be remarked by the way that Professor Shields is very precise 
and perhaps rather excessively minute in his subdivisions.) Part 
First describes the philosophical parties as to the relations be 
tween science and religion. Here, in the various chapters, 4 
brief sketch is given of the different earlier and modern attitudes 
of the scientific mind toward religion,—whether of antagonism, 
indifferentism, eclecticism, or skepticism. In Part Second the true 
philosophical theory of the harmony of science and religion is 
introduced by being contrasted with other forms of philosophy. 
What this theory substantially is has already been indicated in 
the definition given of what the author understands by the ulti- 
mate philosophy. 

In the second volume, after an introductory chapter on “the 
aim and scope,of philosophy,” the author proceeds to elaborate 
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his concept of what the true and ultimate philosophy should be. 
Since it is “ science of the sciences,” we are required first of all to 
purify and survey the particular forms of science. As an essen- 
tial part of the “ purification of the sciences” their definition and 
classification is introduced. Afterward follow the points of 
agreement and difference between the rational and the revealed 
aspect of the six sciences—astronomy, geology, anthropology, 
psychology, sociology, theology—to which all forms of positive 
knowledge are to be reduced. We confess that much of all this 
seems to us to have but slight bearing on the discussion of a true 
philosophy, and that the classification of the sciences adopted is 
certainly very defective. On this latter point: what shall we say 
of a classification of the sciences in which biology has no place, 
geology figures but physics and chemistry do not appear, anthro- 
pology and psychology both stand (although the former includes 
and depends upon the latter), and sociology is given a primary 
and independent rank ? 

In the chapter next foilowing, Professor Shields puzzles us still 
further by distinguishing philosophic science from metaphysic 
science, and putting realism and idealism under the former, and 
monism and dualism under the latter. Under the latter also 
belongs the “doctrine of revealed being,” although naturalism 
and supernaturalism are assigned to a new kind of science which 
is neither philosophic nor metaphysic, but ‘‘ theosophic.” 

In spite of all this the candor, dignity, and learning, with which 
each of the topics introduced is treated, prevent us from losing 
our interest in the treatment or our high respect for the author. 

Part Second of this volume considers “ philosophy as the art or 
jogic of the sciences.” Thus considered, philosophy is that Gen- 
eral or Universal Logic which formulates the intellectual pro- 
cesses and products of the sciences, not only of the special sciences 
in both their empirical and metaphysical provinces, but of that 
supreme Science of the Sciences, which has been projected as the 
“Ultimate Philosophy.” The treatment of the logic of the empir- 
ical sciences is deferred to the third volume, which is expected to 
follow the two already published. The logic of the metaphysica] 
sciences concerns the evidences of theism, theology, and natural 
and revealed religion. The logic of the science of sciences—by 
which we must understand the evidence upon which ultimate 
philosophy founds itself—has regard to the fundamental relations 
of reason and revelation. 
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The third volume which, as has already been said, may be 
expected, will treat of the ends and uses of knowledge as applied 
in common life. In this volume we are promised chapters op 
agriculture, mining, and navigation, and on music, painting, 
sculpture, ete. 

It will readily be seen that the plan of the work is vast, 
and—it must be added—somewhat too comprehensive and indefi- 
nite. It is a noble conception, however, which is followed. And 
if Professor Shields expands rather too widely the wings of phi- 
losophy to permit of a strong and lofty flight, he makes it move 
at an easy rate and altitude over an immense and varied landscape, 


Hanpsook or Psycuotoey.*—This volume is the first part of 
a proposed general treatise on psychology, the author intending 
to follow it with another volume discussing the emotions and the 
will. Prof. Baldwin, recently called from the chair of philosophy 
at Lake Forest University to a similar chair in Canada, is a for. 
mer pupil of Dr. McCosh of Princeton, Prof. Wundt of Leipzig, 
and Prof. Rabier of Paris, to each of whom he frankly acknowl- 
edges philosophical indebtedness. 

The conception of the science with which the author writes is 
that psychology is a science of fact, its questions, questions of fact, 
and that the treatment of hypothesis must be as rigorous as compe 
tent scientists are accustomed to demand in other departments of 
research. In this subordination of theory to fact the work differs 
from the recent Psychology of Prof. Dewey. Yet care is taken 
not to fall into the opposite extreme of attempting to construct 
a science without presuppositions. 

The book is confined to a discussion of the intellect. In the 
introductory chapters the nature of psychology and the psycho- 
logical method are discussed, the true relation of psychology to 
physiology and to metaphysics pointed out, and the external aids 
as correctives to a purely introspective treatment are enumerated. 

The classification of the intellectual functions into Presentative, 
Representative (including memory, combination and elaboration) 
and Rational (intuitive) is, we think, no improvement on the or- 
dinary classification in which the elaborative, discursive, or 
thought function is carefully separated from the merely represen- 
tative (memory, imagination). 

* Handbook of Psychology: Senses and Intellect. By JamMEs MARK BALDWIN, 
Ph.D. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1889. 8vo, pp. 343. 
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After the introduction follow two chapters on the general char- 
acteristics of mind—consciousness and attention. The positive 
statement of the nature of consciousness is less full and satisfac- 
tory than the criticism of others’ views. The two chapters treat- 
ing of Sensation and Perception are among the best in the book 
and present the subjects in the light of the recent contributions 
from physiological and psycho-physical researches. The theory 
of perception which is taught is nativism of process as held, with 
some differences of detail, by Wundt and Lotze. This is dis- 
tinguished from the nativism of product taught by Kant and from 
the empiristic theory. The discussion of the last named theory 
although brief is good. 

In the chapters on Memory (Retention, Reproduction, Recog- 
nition and Localization) and Combination (Association, Imagin- 
ation) the influences of the author’s studies in physiological psy- 
chology is most marked. We are of opinion that too much is 
made of the physiological element in representation. Take, 
for instance, the view given of Retention. ‘I saw, for example, 
a house yesterday or last year; I was conscious of the presenta- 
tion. I recall the image of the house to-day, or a year hence; I 
am conscious of the representation. But where has it been in 
the meantime, while I was not conscious of it? (p. 152).” This is 
the problem of Retention. The true answer to the question, as 
to where the presentation is in the time between the perception 
and memory, is Nowhere. The only thing which has perdured 
isa habit or tendency to reproduce it. This habit may be ex- 
plained psychologically as a mental habit, or physiologically as 
residing in the sensorium. “ Retention,” says Prof. Baldwin, “ is 
physical, a matter of the modification of brain and nerve struc- 
ture or function; such modification persisting and giving rise to 
a physiological habit or tendency (p. 157).” The other theory is 
rather summarily dismissed. “If we were able,” it is said, “ at 
this point to make the assumption of a substance called mind— 
which was above forbidden—we would be justified in resting in 
the law of habit in respect to it, as we are in resting in the physi- 
ological law of habit to which appeal is made below [above] 
(p. 155).” . 

The closing chapters on Elaboration or discursive thought and 
the Rational Function or intuition, are less satisfactory than the 
other parts. This is mainly due to the brevity of the discussion. 
But thirteen pages are devoted to the rational function, and but 
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forty to the elaborative including conception, abstraction, gener. 
alization, judgment, syllogistic reasoning, and induction. Eyep 
in a handbook, which, as this does, pretends to be more than 
compilation, a fuller discussion of these important topics is looked 
for. The merits of the brief discussion given are such as to lead 
the reader to regret that Prof. Baldwin has not treated them 
more at length. 

The book is evidently the product of a vigorous and indepen. 
dent mind, eager to avail itself of all new light from psychom- 
etry, psychophysics, neurology, race-psychology and physical 
science generally, and yet with no undue fondness for novelty, 
It might be characterized as an attempt to discuss the customary 
topics under the customary rubrics, with especial reference to the 
latest contributions from physiological psychology, allowing the 
metaphysical assumptions to justify themselves by the outcome, 
The author is to be congratulated on having made a real contri- 


bution to psychological discussion. 
GEORGE M. Duncan. 


The first installment of Prorgrssor Ricuarpson’s “ History 
oF American LiTERaTURE ”* won for itself such favor that the 
second part has been looked for with no ordinary anticipation. 
We may now safely say that the completion of the work thor- 
oughly satisfies our expectations. The first glance at the new 
volume raises, however, a question, for it is a smaller book. Our 
“ Poetry and Fiction” are treated in its compass. The earlier 
volume covered the rest of the field with 528 pages, under the 
title of “ The Development of American Thought.” We should 
have expected that the historian would have found enough to 
complete more than the one thousand pages in the contributions 
made by this young nation during our first century in the ¢epart- 
ments of poetry and fiction. We cannot but ask then, does his 
work fairly represent the proportions of English literature in 
America? It is meant to do this we believe, although many 
may differ from him in judgment. However, this latter volume, 
though dealing with material which seems to us much more 
difficult to treat correctly, shows an increased power of judg- 
ment in the author, greater skill, much better style, and the same 
true candor and common sense so manifest in his first volume. 


* American Literature: 1607-1885. By Cuarues F. Ricuarpson. Vol. I. 
American Poetry and Fiction. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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One might think of comparing this work with Mr. Stedman’s 
“ Poets of America,” but no comparison is desirable. Seldom 
has a critic of such natural power and fitness as Mr. Stedman 
made such a thorough study of his subject. Manifestly we do 
not look in Prof. Richardson’s work for what we find in Mr. 
Stedman’s. He writes with a somewhat different purpose. The 
one work by no means interferes with the other, perhaps the 
one is quite as necessary as the other. 

The scope of the work is not made to include Hillhouse, or 
Pierpont, or Prentice, or Butler, or Will Carlton, or even so good 
a poet as Weeks. The author of “ The Night before Christmas,” 
recently pronounced the most popular poem in the English lan- 
guage (which is doubtful indeed) is not mentioned; nor does 
Muhlenburg’s “I would not live always” elevate him to its plain; 
and McMaster’s capital “Carmen Bellicosum” does no more for 
its author. The list of such poets might be increased. And 
many more of this class might as well have been left out of the 
work, as Mr. Richardson dismisses them with a word. But this is 
not inconsistent with his plan, which is to give a general view of 
English poetry produced in America, with little use of telescope or 
microscope. Still he has passed by a group of poets, bubbles on 
the stream perhaps, which should not be slighted by any one who 
wishes to know well and to enjoy American poetry. As a minor 
point, the treatment of them would have made the second volume 


correspond in proportion with the first. 
ERNEST WHITNEY. 


Warp on THE CuurcH IN Mopern Socrety.*—This volume 
deals with the great and vexed problem of the mission of the 
Church in social and industrial life. It is a somewhat abstract 
discussion, moving chiefly in the sphere of principles. It sets 
forth a high ideal of the calling of the church as an organizing 
and directing force in modern society. All the lines of thought 
converge upon the idea of Christian unity which the writer con- 
siders the consummation for which the Church should strive. It 
is obvious from the coneeptions which often find expression that 
the author is an Episcopalian, but there is nothing provincial or 
narrow about his arguments or opinions. His interest is for the 
Church Universal in all its forms; his great concern is that the 


* The Church in Modern Society. By Junius H. WARD. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. 1889. Pp. 232. 
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church of Christ shall reach and uplift modern life, making itself 
the effective minister of Christ, to penetrate business, education, 
and all forms of social organization, with the spirit of reverence, 
helpfulness, and love. 

It is certain that Mr. Ward has grappled with a great subject 
and that he has taken hold of it in an earnest spirit. He has de. 
livered a fervent message regarding the Church’s duty and privyi- 
lege. Every such genuine word helps on the cause of a practical 
and efficient Christianity and directs attention anew to one of the 
most important problems of modern times: How can the church 
become more efficient in shaping and directing the individual! and 


social life of men? 
GEORGE B. STEVEns. 


SrupiEs 1v Pepacocy.*—The appearance of works like this 
is a promising indication. “The most momentous question 
which now confronts the American people is that of public edu- 
cation,” says the author. There can be no question of the truth 
of this statement, and there can be no question of the need of 
just such works as this in the interest of public education. That 
those who are engaged in and are otherwise interested in the 
work of education see and feel the need of a thorough discussion 
of pedagogy, and that the want is so well met as it is in such 
works as the one before us, is matter for thankfulness. Nor is 
the demand limited to secular education. And one may add 
that works like this have an interest and value which is not 
limited to those who are engaged in the work of teaching in the 
public schools. They are of value to parents and to religious 
teachers, and to all who are in any way interested in the whole 
broad work of education. The book is the product of many 
years of experience in teaching and of a thorough study of the 
science. Topics which are not usually brought to the attention 
of teachers in the secular schools are touched upon. The impor- 
tance of the training of the will and of the sensibilities is worthily 
recognized, and the author is not careful to conceal his respect 
for religion and his estimate of its importance in the whole work 
of education. The patriotic spirit manifested is also worthy of 
all commendation. 

Lewis O. BrasTow. 


* Studies in Pedagogy. By THomas J. Mor@an, A.M., D.D., Principal of the 
Rhode Island State Normal School; author of “ Educational Mosaics,” Boston; 
Silver, Burdett & Company, 50 Bromfield street, 1889. 
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Living Qusstions.*—This is a volume of essay-sermons, and 
it must be acknowledged that they are unusually good speci- 
mens of this peculiar homiletic product. There is a certain 
freshness and unconventionality about them that secures our 
interest notwithstanding a half suspicion that the preacher’s dis- 
regard of ordinary and well approved homiletic methods and of 
traditional religious opinions is a little over-emphasized, and 
notwithstanding a trace here and there of what approaches peril- 
ously near to sentimentalism. The preacher has something to 
say, and he says it in an easy and affluent manner, one thought 
suggesting another in succession without much regard to order. 
There is abundant evidence here of literary culture, of wide 
reading, and of study in certain lines. There is a place for this 
method of handling a subject in the pulpit. There are notable 
preachers who succeed in holding interested audiences by the 
reading of religious essays, and they hold them for many years 
with unabated interest. One questions, however, whether they 
are able to realize the largest and best results of preaching. 
They are likely to be defective in ethical intensity, and in cumu- 


lative power. 
LEwis O. BRasTow. 


* Living Questions: Studies in Nature and Grace. By WARREN HaTHAWAY. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 1889. 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 


YALE A “NATIONAL” UNIVERSITY. 


For nearly a century, Yale has been known and spoken of as 4 
‘National ” institution. But, long before that period, the college 
was held in high consideration in all the other colonies, and drew 
a considerable portion of its students from beyond the limits of 
Connecticut. 

There are several reasons, of an historical character, why the 
college gained so distinguished a reputation at a very early date; 
and as these reasons explain many things with regard to the con- 
stitution, policy, and position of the University as it is to-day— 
which may not be generally understood even by some of its own 
graduates—we propose to state them. ‘rhe space at our command 
requires that these statements shall be brief, yet what we shall 
say will perhaps be adequate for the immediate purpose which we 
have in view. 

Before giving these reasons, it may be well to mention a few 
things which illustrate the wide scope of the present relations of 
the University to all parts of the United States. Among the 1477 
students, now in residence, nearly every State in the Union is rep- 
resented. This has been so uniformly the fact for the past ninety 
or hundred years, that it is not necessary to take the trouble to 
make any analysis of the residences of the students whose names 
appear on the University catalogue just published ; especially 
as we find in the “Yale Banner” such an analysis of the resi- 
dences of the students of the year just passed. The total number 
then was more than a hundred less than at present, but that an- 
alysis will sufficiently illustrate what we have in mind; although 
we have been told that there is, this year, even a larger number of 
States represented. 

When the ‘ summary ” from which we quote was made, thirty- 
six of the then thirty-eight States of the Union were represented on 
the Yale “campus.” In addition, there were four students from 
the Territories; seven from the District of Columbia ; eight from 
Canada; three from England; five from Hawaii; twelve from 
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Japan ; two from Wales ; three from Turkey; and one from 


France. 
As this “summary ” for last year may be of interest to our 
readers we will quote from it with a little more particularity— 


giving, however, only the totals. 








California ---.--- 11 | Nebraska ....... 4 | South Dakota... 1 
Colorado ..-- ---- 18 | North Carolina... 1 | Dist. Columbia.. 7 
Connecticut -..-- 490 | New Jersey... .-- 58 | Utah Territory... 4 
Delaware..-..--- 7 | New Hampshire. 5 Washington ....- 3 
Georgia...--.--- 8 | New York....... 275 | — 
Illinois ......--.- ae ee 94 {| Total in U. S...1886 
Indiana --.-.. -.--- 11 | Oregon _-..---.-- 2 | 

EES 9 Pennsylvania _.. 88 | 

Kansas ...------- 5 | Rhode Island .... 13 | Canada ..-- ...-.- 2 
Kentucky -.----- 7 | South Carolina... 3 | England ........ 2 
Louisiana --..-- -- 5 | Tennessee ....--- S| Hawaii .......... 5 
OO See Ce ee 3 | Japan. ..........- 12 
Massachusetts... 89 | Vermont .--.---- a1 | Wo. cceeccs 2 
Maryland -.--..-- 4 Virginia -... ...- 8 | Turkey ........-- 3 
Michigan ---. -.-- 12 | West Virginia... 1 | France ...-..-..-- 1 
Minnesota - --- --- 17 | Wisconsin -- -.-- 8 | — 
Missouri -..-. ---- 15 | Dakota ..--...... 1! Grand Total-..1418 





It will be seen that 490 students are put down as coming from 
Connecticut, of which a very considerable number appear on the 
cataiogue as coming from New Haven. But of these last it should 
be stated—what is probably true of similar institutions all over 
the country—-that many have come from other States and are 
only residing temporarily in New Haven—perhaps with their 
parents —while engaged here in their studies. 

Another significant circumstance illustrating the “national” 
character of the University is that the professors and instructors 
have been selected from a wide range of other Universities and 
institutions of learning. There has long been in the Corporation 
a disposition to manifest the widest liberality in this respect. 
Among the 143 Professors and Instructors in the different Faculties 
of the University, more than a dozen other colleges have furnished, 
from among their graduates, the men who fill to-day the chairs 
of instruction in Yale. A very large proportion of the Professors 
and Instructors, also, have come from other States ;—the number 
that have been furnished for many years past by the State of 
New York is especially noticeable. 

The same liberality has been shown in the selection of these in- 
structors from all religious denominations. Naturally much the 
largest number are Congregationalists, or, at least, are attend- 
ants upon the religious services at the University Chapel, but no 
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inconsiderable proportion of these have at one time or another been 
connected with the Presbyterian Church, and probably some of 
them still retain their connection with it. The present writer hag 
not thought it necessary to make any careful canvass, but, to his 
personal knowledge, there are at least a dozen Episcopalians—and 
there are probably more. There are representatives from the 
Baptist and the Methodist denominations ; from the Roman Cath- 
olic Church ; and perhaps even from other Churches. 

The same thing is true of the students themselves. They come 
from families belonging to all the various religious denominations, 
We have heard it said that the Episcopal students in New Haven 
probably number twice the entire body of students in any one of 
the Episcopal denominational colleges. There are large numbers 
of Baptists and of Methodists. A flourishing “ club” of Roman 
Catholics has recently been formed, with thirty-eight members—as 
we have seen it stated. The “ Berkeley Club,” consisting of Epis 
copalians, is an old and well-known, as well as large and active 
Club. In fact, we have understood that all the various denomin- 
ations of Christians are satisfied that the religious advantages that 
are provided for the students who come from their churches-- 
under the care and oversight of their own clergymen who are 
pastors in New Haven—are as great as if the young men were in 
some college of their own denomination. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of the large Clubs in the Uni- 
versity which are made up of students who have come from the 
principal preparatory schools of the country, such as the “ Phillips 
Academy Club,” of Andover, Mass.; and the “ St. Paul’s School 
Club,” of Concord, New Hampshire; and the “ Exeter Club.” 
There are, also, flourishing “Clubs” of students from individual 
States, as the “California Club,” and Clubs from the various 
cities, as the “ New York City Club,” and the “ Chicago Club.” 
There is also a “ Southern Club” which has taken the place of the 
old and famous “ Calliopean Society,” and like it is composed of 
students from the Southern States. There is, besides, a “ Hawai- 
ian Island Club” composed of natives of those Islands. 

We do not mean to intimate that some of these things which 
we have mentioned as characteristic of Yale may not be also, to 
some extent, characteristic of other Universities and Colleges. 
But we believe it is generally understood that there is no other 
institution in the country where these characteristics are all to be 
found—both individually and in combination—to the extent in 
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which they are in New Haven ;—and this was so at least a hun- 
dred years ago. We turn to the oldest catalogue which happens 
to be within our reach—the catalogue of fifty years ago (1839- 
1840), and we find every State—which was at that time in the 
Union—represented, with the exception of Indiana and Arkansas. 
There were students also from both Upper and Lower Canada, the 
West India Islands, Greece, Ireland, and there were four from 
Brazil. We take at random the Freshman class of that same year 
—which we have every reason to believe to be a fair sample of the 
other classes—and we find that nearly every Southern State was 
represented in that one class,—and from Louisiana alone there 
were five students.* By tradition, we have heard of the famous 
class of 1804, of which John C. Calhoun and Christopher E. 
Gadsden, of Charleston, South Carolina, and Benjamin F. and 
John P. Hampton, of Georgia, were members;—and of the 
scarcely less famous class of 1806, in which, among others, James 
Gadsden, of Charleston, and Alfred Hennen, of New Orleans, 
were conspicuous, then as in after years,—with their friend 
Thomas S. Grimké. The Hon. John C. Calhoun, of South 
Carolina, said many years ago to a member of the House of 
Representatives from Connecticut, that he had seen the time, when 
he was himself in the House, when the graduates of Yale College 
together with the native-born citizens of Connecticut “‘ wanted 
only five of being a majority of that body.”+ In 1832, when the 


* Since the above was in type, we have looked at a Harvard catalogue of the 
same year—1839-1840—and find that the homes of more than two-fifths of all the 
students in the four undergraduate classes were almost within sight of the dome 
of the State House in Boston. The total number of all the students, in these four 
classes, who came from outside of New England, was 29;—Freshmen, 5; Sopho- 
mores, 11; Juniors, 8; Seniors 5. Referring again to the Yale catalogue, it ap- 
pears that in the Freshman class of which we have spoken, which was no more 
than an average class, the number of students in that single class, from outside of 
New England, was 62—more than double the total in all the Harvard four classes ; 
and, in addition, there were, in that single class in Yale, eleven students from 
Massachusetts itself. 

+ In this connection, and by way of illustration, perhaps we may be pardoned 
for quoting from a speech which was made many years ago in Paris by M. de 
Tocqueville. 

“A number of years ago, says a writer in the Democratic Age, hap- 
pening to be in Paris on the 4th of July, with many other Americans, 
we agreed to celebrate ‘the day’ by a dinner at the Hotel Meurice. 
There were seventy-two of us in all. We had but one guest. This was 
M. de Tocqueville, who had then rendered himself famous by his great 
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first “ fund ” was raised by the graduates of Yale for their alma 
mater, the “alumni of South Carolina” were prominent in their 
liberality. They sent a special contribution. 

Yale has also for a century been known as the “ Mother of col- 
leges.” From a table of statistics published in this Review in 
April, 1865, it appeared that while five of the presidents of other 
New England colieges had been graduated at Harvard, eleven 
had been graduated at Yale. Yale had furnished also at that 
time twenty-two presidents to colleges out of New England. 

It is for reasons such as these that Yale gained long ago the 
title of the “National University,” which she still maintains, 
Not only the number of students who come from distant parts of 
the Union is every year increasing, but both the number and the 
ratio of students from other States outside of Connecticut are be- 
coming larger. In particular, the percentage of students from the 
State of New York is much larger than it was a few years ago. 


work upon Democracy in America. During the festivities of the even- 
ing, after the cloth had been removed, and speechifying had com- 
menced, some gentleman alluded en passant to the fact that he was 
born in Connecticut. 

‘* « Connect-de-coot,’ exclaimed Monsieur de Tocqueville, as he sud- 
denly rose with the enthusiasm of a Frenchman. ‘ Vy messieurs, I vill 
tell you, vid the permission of de presidante of this festival, von very 
leetal story, and then I vill give you von grand sentiment, to dat little 
State you call Connect-de-coot. Von day ven I was in de gallery of the 
House of Representatif, I held one map of the Confederation in my 
hand. Dere was von leetle yellow spot dat dey call Connect-de-coot. 
I found by the Constitution, he was entitled to six of his boys to repre- 
sent him on dat floor. But ven I make de acquaintance personelle with 
de member, I find dat more than tirty of the Representatif on dat floor 
was born in Connect-de-coot. And then ven I was in the gallery of the 
House of the Senat, I find de Constitution permit Connect-de-coot to 
send two of his boys to represent him in dat Legislature. But once 
more ven I make de acquaintance personelle of the Senator, I find nine 
of de Senator was born in Connect-de-coot. So den, gentlemen, I have 
made my leetle speech ; now I vill give you my grand sentiment : 

“** Connect-de-coot, the leetle yellow spot dat make de clock-peddler, 
de school-master, and de senator. De first, give you time; the second, 
tell you what you do with him; and de sird make your law and your 
civilization, —and then as he was resuming his seat amidst roars of 
laughter, he rose again, and with that peculiar gesticulation which 
characterizes all Frenchmen in moments of excitement, he shook his 
finger tremulously over the assembled confreres, and exclaimed to the 
top of his voice, ‘Ah! gentlemen, dat leetle yellow State you call 
Connect-de-coot, is one very great miracle to me.’” 
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The writer has for many years been accustomed to hear from 
the officers of institutions of education in different parts of the 
country—far distant from New Haven, and widely separated from 
each other—that no other college of their own State proves such 
a rival to attract the young men of their immediate neighborhood 
as the far-off University in New Haven. Even from Massachusetts, 
with four other institutions of learning in addition to the Univer- 
sity at Cambridge, according to the summary from which we quote, 
eighty-nine students were last year in Yale. 

The special object which we had in view in speaking of the 
position which Yale has so long held as a “ National” institution, 
as we have already stated, was rather to call attention to the 
reasons why the college gained this distinguished position at a 
very early date. These reasons are connected with the early his- 
tory of the University, and the original purposes of its founders. 
We regret that our space requires that we should defer what 
we wish to say in explanation of these reasons to a subsequent 


number, 
WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY. 





YALE LAW SCHOOL. 


What we have said of the “ national” character of the Univer- 
sity, as a whole, is true also of each of the Departments. It will 
be sufficient, for illustration, to refer to but a single one of them, 
and we take the Yale Law School. 

Twenty-six States of the Union are represented, according to 
the Catalogue of 1889-1890, by the students in this Department ; 
besides Japan, France, Canada, and the Hawaiian Islands, 

In this connection it may be stated that the Junior Class, num- 
bering fifty-seven, is the largest in the history of the school. 
The additions to the Senior Class make the total number of new 
law students for the current year seventy-five. Of this class, ten 
at least are attorneys. The total number of students at present 
in this department is one hundred and eleven. 

With the winter term, Prof. Edward J. Phelps resumes his 
connection with the School, with a largely increased share in the 
work of instruction. The post-graduates and both classes of 
undergraduates will have the benefit of his teaching. Judge 
Shipman, of Hartford, has been added to the corps of lecturers, 
taking as his topic, “Jurisdiction of, and Practice in, United 
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States Courts.” This important subject could not have been 
committed to abler hands. 

The greatly lamented death of Prof. J. T. Platt,—since this 
Article was in type—will lead to some changes in the matériel of 
the teaching force, but his work will be carried on by competent 
instructors. 

The address to the graduating classes at the next anniversary 
of the Law Department, occurring June 24, 1890, will be deliy- 
ered by Charles J. Bonaparte, Esq., of Baltimore, a leading 
member of the Maryland Law and an accomplished orator. 

FRANCIS WAYLAND. 





THE BATTELL PROFESSORSHIP OF MUSIC. 


It may be generally known that within the last year or two 
there has been an organized effort on the part of some of the 
graduates of Yale to secure the speedy establishment of a 
Department of Music in the University. This effort has been 
especially promoted by the Alumni Association of Fairfield 
County, Connecticut, and in response to their action the corpora- 
tion of the University expressed some months ago their readiness 
to go forward in the matter, as soon as a suitable endowment 
was provided. 

A recent conference of a committee appointed by the Fairfield 
County Association, with a committee from the corporation, has 
had the following result. At a special meeting of the corpora- 
tion, held on January 23, a resolution was adopted, declaring 
that whenever an endowment of at least $300,000 was raised the 
corporation would at once establish a Department of Music, in 
accordance with plans now under consideration. As an imme- 
diate step in the same general direction, the corporation at this 
meeting established from funds now in hand a Professorship of 
Music, to be called the Battell Professorship, in recognition of 
the generous gifts of the Battell family for this object ; and they 
appointed to this chair Dr. Gustave J. Stoeckel, who has been 
for many years the Instructor in Music in the College. It is 
expected that Professor Stoeckel will offer for the next College 
year several elective courses, in such subjects as Harmony, 
Counterpoint, and Orchestration. These courses will be pri- 
marily designed for members of the Junior and Senior Classes 
in College, but provision will also be made for other students. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN. 


No. 109.—WEEK ENDING JANUARY 18, 1890. 


Sunday, January 12.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. M. 
Rev. President Dwight.—General Religious Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.30 
p. M. Address by the President. 

Tuesday, January 14.—French Landscape Painting (Lecture in the 
Art School)—Professor Hoppin. Art School, 3 P. M. 

Wednesday, January 15.—Philosophy of Religion (University Lect- 
ure)—Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 Pp. mM. The Book of Psalms 
(University Bible Club Lecture)—Professor Harper. Lecture Room A 1, 
Osborn Hall, 5 P.M. Class Prayer Meetings—Dwight Hall, 6.40 pP. M. 
Semitic Club—Paper by Mr. G. W. Davis, on Islam and the Quran. 
Room B, East Divinity Hall, 7.15 p.m. University Chamber Concert— 
New York Philharmonic Club. North Sheffield Hall, 8.10 P. M. 

Thursday, January 16.—College Faculty Meeting—7 Treasury Build- 
ing, 4 Pp. M. German Readings : Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris—Mr. 
Goodrich. 195 Old Chapel, 5pP.m. L’école Romantique, Victor Hugo: 
Reading in Hernani—M. Bergeron. 197 Old Chapel, 7 Pp. M. Philo- 
sophical Club—Paper by Mr. S. B. L. Penrose, on the Genesis of the 
Idea of God. Room D, East Divinity Hall, 8 Pp. M. 

Friday, January 17.—The Grammar of Art. (Lecture in the Art 
School.)—Professor Weir. Art School, 3 Pp. M. Berkeley Association 
(Evening Prayer)—Room 89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 P. M. 

Yale University Chamber Concerts. The Second Concert will be 
given by the New York Philharmonic Club, in North Sheffield Hall, on 
Tuesday, January 15th, beginning at 8.10P. M. The programme is as 
follows : 

1. H. Hofmann,—Serenade, Op. 72: Allegro; Wiegenlied ; Gavotte ; 
Humoreske.—2. Bizet-Hubay,—Fantasie Carmen. Violin Solo. Mr. 
Richard Arnold.—3. Wagner,—Dreams ; Spinning Song from the ‘‘Fly- 
ing Dutchman.”—4, Haydn,—Symphonie, No. 9, B Flat: Adagio ; 
Presto.—5. Schumann,—Kinderscenen ; Der Dichter Sprichl ; Furchte- 
machend. Schubert,—Minuet.—6. Gluck,—Air and Minuet from “ Or- 
pheus.” Arnold Krug,—Roma. Flute obligato by Mr. Eugene Weiner. 
—?. Schumann,—Evening Song. Beethoven,—Turkish March from 
the “Ruins of Athens.”—8. Liszt,—Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 6. 

Lectures in the School of the Fine Arts. Professor Hoppin will give 
during the present term a course of Lectures on the History of Art, at 
the Art School, beginning on Tuesday, January 14, at 3 P. M., and con- 
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tinuing on successive Tuesdays at the same hour. The lectures are 
open to members of the Senior Classes of the University. 

Sophomore Compositions— Yale College. The first Sophomore compo- 
sitions of the term will be called for on February 8, at No. 2 Treasury 
Building. Each essay musi be at least eight pages in length, and upon 
some one of the following subjects : 

1. Turner’s drawings for Rogers’ Poems.—2. Ibsen’s ‘‘A Doll's 
House :” are the New York or the Boston critics right about it ?—8. The 
expulsion of Dom Pedro.—4. Christ’s Hospital School and English 
Letters.—5, The effect upon the drama of the elaborate contemporary 
stage-settings.—6. Is the present influence of the daily newspaper likely 
to increase or to diminish? 7. Jefferson Davis’ defence of the treat- 
ment of Union prisoners at Andersonville. — 8. Commonplaces—the 
poetic and the prosaic treatment of them in literature; 9. Novels as 
media of philanthropic or theoretical influence.—10. Are Spain and 
Portugal fitted to become republics?—11. Emily Bronté—A personal 
study.—12. An original story. (A real plot, and at least one distinctly 
studied character will be insisted on.)—18. The public career of George 
H. Pendleton.—14. The dramatic element in Browning’s narrative 
poems.—15. The Catholic priest in modern fiction (e. g. in Henry Es- 
mond, Bonaventure, Griffith Gaunt, Pepita Ximinez, Les Miserables), 

Mr. McLaughlin will meet any who wish advice as to choice of sub- 
ject or treatment, at 267 Lawrance Hall, any afternoon of the current 
week, between 2 and 4.30 Pp. M. Books necessary for Nos. 1, 2, 11, and 14 
will be reserved in the Library. 


No. 110.—WEEK ENDING JANUARY 25, 1890. 


Sunday, January 19.—Public Worship— Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. m. 
Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., of New York City. General Religious 
Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.30 p.m. Address by the Rev. Dr. Vincent. 

Tuesday, January 21.—French Landscape Painting—(Lecture in the 
Art School)—Professor Hoppin. Art School, 3 P. M. 

Wednesday, January 22.—Philosophy of Religion—(University Lec- 
ture)—Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 p.m. The Book of Psalms 
(University Bible Club Lecture)—Professor Harper. Lecture Room 
A 1, Osborn Hall, 5 Pp. mM. Class Prayer Meetings —Dwight Hall, 
6.40 p. M. Semitic Club—Paper by Mr. D. Shepardson, Jr., on the Bib- 
lical Element in the Quran. Room E1, Osborn Hall, 7.15 P. M. 

Thursday, January 23. -— Lecture on Preaching (Lyman Beecher 
Course in the Divinity Schoo])-—-Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D. Mar- 
quand Chapel, 3 p.m. Hebrew Readings—The Book of Judges. Mr. F. 
K. Sanders. Room E 1, Osborn Hall, 4 Pp. M. German Readings: 
Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris—Mr. Goodrich. 195 Old Chapel, 5 P. M. 
Victor Hugo: Sketch of his life; Reading in Hernani—M. Bergeron. 
(Open to all students.) 197 Old Chapel, 7 P.M. Philosophical Club— 
Paper by Mr. S. B. L. Penrose, on the Genesis of the Idea of God. 
Room D, East Divinity Hall, $ P. M. 
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Friday, January 24.—Lecture on Preaching (Lyman Beecher Course)— 
Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D. Marquand Chapel, 3P.m. The Grammar 
of Art (Lecture in the Art School)—Professor Weir. Art School, 3 P. M. 
Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 P. M. 

Award of Scholarships, Yale College. The Scott Hurtt Scholarships 
for the current year have been assigned to S. N. Morse, of the Senior 
Class, and J. G. Estill, of the Junior Class. 

Junior Appointment List, Yale College, Class ’91. Philosophical 
Oration: Atterbury, Bartley, Bowden, C. Bushnell, Cox, Glicksman, 
Gruener, Kingsbury, Mendel, R. Smith, Thatcher, Twombly.—High 
Orations: Bancroft, Dillingham, Drew, Estill, Howland, Loomis, 
Pangborn, Shaw, Slade, H. Smith, Tweedy.—Orations: C. Brown, F. 
Brown, Crawford, Cushing, Dannery Dickey, Ely, Gage, Graves, 
McClung, Ryder, Thurber, Tucker.—Dissertations : G. I. Adams, Fos- 
ter, T. Hart, Kernochan, Leverett, Moyle, Noyes.—First Disputes : 
Blair, Bristol, Childs, Dunnell, C. H. Hall, L. Hart, Hedges, Holcomb, 
Moriarty, Plummer, Swartwout, Talcott.—Second Disputes: Ackroyd, 
Baldwin, Buck, Carter, Corson, Duyckinck, Ingham, La Field, Lilla- 
gore, McBean, Poole, C. Smith, Tilson, Walcott, Walton, White.— 
First Colloquies: T. Adams, Arnot, Barnett, Bradley, Bunce, Dater, 
Greene, Greer, L. Hall, Hefflon, Hodges, Hopkins, Jewett, Kenerson, 
Marsh, W. Parker, A. Robinson, Sackett, G. F. Smith, Thompson, 
Townsend, Wales, H. L. Williams, Wright.—Second Colloquies: Aiken, 
Bailey, Barnes, Barrows, D. Billings, Brenner, Brewster, Cooley, C. 8. 
Davis, Ferris, Forsyth, Gregory, Harvey, Herod, Horr, Howell, Inger- 
soll, Jessup, Knox, Lloyd, W. McClintock, Moorhead, Oastler, Penfield, 
Reed, Reynolds, Rorer, Russell, Weed, F. Williams. 

All members of the Junior Class with a First Dispute Appointment, 
or upwards, are entitled to compete for parts at the Junior Exhibition. 
Essays in competition for the Exhibition should be handed to Professor 
Beers, or left at 171 Farnam Hall, on or before March 1st. They should 
be written in form for speaking, and should not greatly exceed twelve 
minutes in delivery. Subjects are to be chosen by the writers, but 
Professor Beers will be glad to consult with anyone wishing advice in 
the choice of subjects, and will be at 171 Farnam for that purpose on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Fridays, from 4 to 5 P. M. 


No. 111.—WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 1, 1890. 


Sunday, January 26.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. M. 
Rev. James G. Vose, D.D., of Providence. General Religious Meeting 
—Dwight Hall, 6.30 p. Mm. Address by the Rev. Dr. Vose. 

Monday, January 27.—Greek Readings: First Book of Homer’s 
Odyssey—Professor Seymour. 197 Old Chapel, 7 to 7.45 P. M. 

Tuesday, January 28.—Arabian Architecture—in the East (Lecture 
in the Art School)—Professor Hoppin. Art School, 3 P.M. Greek 
Readings (the Hippolytus of Euripides)—Professor Reynolds. Room 
F 1, Osborn Hall, 6.45 P.M. Classical and Philological Society—Mr. F. 
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G. Moore, on the Origin of Society as viewed by the Greeks ang 
Romans. Reom D, East Divinity Hall, 8 P. M. 

Wednesday, January 29.—College Faculty Meeting—7 Treasury Build- 
ing, 4 Pp. M. Philosophy of Religion (University Lecture) — Professor 
Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4>.m. The Book of Psalms (University Bible 
Club Lecture)—Professor Harper. Lecture Room A 1, Osborn Hall, 
5.00 Pp. M. Class Prayer Meetings—Dwight Hall, 6.40 P. M. Semitic 
Club—Paper by Mr. G. H. Patterson, on the Angelology and Escha- 
tology of the Quran. Room E1, Osborn Hall, 7.15 P.M. 

Thursday, January 30.—Annual Day of Prayer for Colleges—Gen- 
eral Meeting, Dwight Hall, 3 p.m. Address by the Rev. Joseph H, 
Twichell, of Hartford. (Meetings of the several College classes, in 
Dwight Hall, at 11 a.m.) Vévttor Hugo: his life while in exile—M. 
Bergeron. (Open to all students.) 197 Old Chapel, 7 P. M. 

Friday, January 31.— The Grammar of Art (Lecture in the Art 
School)—Professor Weir, Art School, 3 P.M. Hebrew Readings—The 
Book of Judges. Mr. F. K. Sanders. Room E1, Osborn Hall, 4 Pp. m. 
German Readings: Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris—Mr. Goodrich. 195 
Old Chapel, 5 p.m. Berkeley Association—(Evening Prayer)—Room 89, 
Dwight Hall, 6.45 p.m. Lecture Preparatory to Communion Service 
—Dwight Hall, 7.30 P, M. 





